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niversity Foundation Plans Living Endowment 


Kelly Mosley ’24, Alabama Governor George C, Wallace, and Auburn University 


Py, 


‘sident Ralph B. Draughon ’22 engage 


in animated discussion at the Alumni 


Association’s Homecoming luncheon in Union Ballroom, (Photo by Gil Rodgers.) 


Fourteen New NDEA Fellowships 


Fourteen new fellowships under the 
National Defense Education Act for 
loctoral study have been approved for 


Auburn University for the three-year 
period beginning in the fall of 1965, 
according to Graduate Schoo] Dean W. 
YY Dew 0 
“i arKer, 


Over the three years, stipends to 


recipients, allowances for dependents 
and funds to the University to cover 
educational and administrative costs 
will amount to approximately $200,000. 

This marks Auburn University’s 


Sixth year to participate in the NDEA 
fellowship program which was estab- 
lished by Congress in 1958, The pro- 


gram is designed to promote college 
and university teaching and to increase 
the capacity of the nation’s graduate 
Schools for preparing teachers. 


New NDEA fellowships include three 
in Agricultural Engineering, four in 
Botany, two in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, three in Physies and two in Zoo- 


Coed Edits ‘Engineer’ 


Pat Murphy, woman engineer, is an 
outstanding student in many ways. She 
is the first girl to edit the Auburn 
Engineer. Working on two degrees, one 
in Aeronautical Administration and 
another in Aerospace Engineering, she 
received an “Outstanding Lecturer 
Award” at the Southeastern Regional 
Conference of professional engineers. 
Miss Murphy is the only woman on the 
Auburn Engineering Council and the 
first woman to enroll in AFROTC. 


In addition to the new fellowships, 
Auburn presently has 26 NDEA fellows 
working at the doctoral level, 18 of 
whom will be continuing during the 
next academic year. 


Recipients of the NDEA fellowships 
are required to devote full time to 
study or research ‘in their fields of 
study. They must also signify an in- 
terest in undertaking an academic ca- 
reer at the college or university level. 


A new program for systematic growth in voluntary and widely-based 
support of Auburn University was outlined at the annual meeting of 
the Auburn Alumni Association on Homecoming morning. The new 


program: Alumni Annual Giving. It is 
Ccesigned to sustain and build upon the 
impetus given to the progress of Au- 
burn University by the Immediate 
Phase of the Auburn Development 
Program, successfully completed early 
in 1963. 

Alumni returning for reunions ot 
other campus visits over the past sev- 
eral years have with increasing fre- 
quency expressed a pride in the phy- 
sical: growth of the campus and an ap- 
preciation of the whole atmosphere of 
Auburn University. 

Two important factors in this pro- 
gress have been a rising level of ap- 
propriations by the legislature and 
generous response of alumni and other 
friends. Support of alumni and other 
friends has provided Auburn a margin 
with which to begin acquiring some of 
the “extras” needed for quality pro- 
grams of instruction and research. An- 
nual giving will provide a channel for 
this support on a regular basis. The 
newly-announced program will empha- 
size participation according to ability 
rather than the attainment of specific 
dollar goals. 

Auburn’s first anhual giving pro- 
gram will be launched by mail early 


AU Artists Win At Fair 


Auburn students and members of the 
Art faculty were award winners in the 
recent Alabama State Fair competition. 
Associate Prof. Hugh Williams was sec- 
ond place winner in the water color and 
casein division of the abstract and ex- 
pressionist class. 


Nancy Mims Walls, a graduate as- 
sistant, won first place in the mixed 
media division of the conservative and 
representational class. In the same 
class Patricia Rayfield, a junior, won 
both first and third prizes in the water 
and casein division. 


THIS 1S AUBURN—A place where one may find an alumni leader, his young son, 
the University president, and a former gridiron great casually chatting together in 
front of Auburn Union. Left to right are Bill Phillippi ’43, a Birmingham alumnus 
responsible for bringing hundreds of outstanding high school students to the campus: 
his son Bill, undoubtedly a future Auburn student: President Ralph B. Draughon 


22; and John Shirey ’22, former Tiger 


football great from Double Springs. 


in 1965 and will be restricted to ap- 
proximately the first four months of 
the year. Closely coordinated with the 
Auburn Alumni Association, annual 
giving will be administered under the 
Auburn University Foundation, the 
non-profit corporation established at 
the opening of the Auburn Develop- 
ment Program to receive and manage 
all gifts to Auburn University. i 

Through annual giving, the Founda- 
tion will lay emphasis on unrestricted 
funds while observing the wishes of 
any alumnus who wishes to designate 
a use for his gift. High on the Iist of 
immediate objectives to be realized 
with AAG funds is the creation of 
Alumni Professorships—a system of 
supplementing (and perhaps eventual- 
ly fully endowing) salaries of selected 
professors of outstanding merit. For 
such men competition steadily in- 
creases as more universities enroll 
more students and as more people come 
to appreciate the key role of the pro- 
fessor in quality education. 

In their consideration of the new 
program, directors of the Auburn Uni- 
versity Foundation noted that annual 
giving is an established or rapidly 
spreading practice among alumni 
across the nation, both in private and 
public institutions. Alumni of public 
colleges and universities increasingly 
are realizing that their voluntary and 
systematic support is the key to lifting 
the quality of education at their alma 
maters above the level attainable 
through state appropriations alone. 

For example, at Georgia Tech of 28,- 
300 alumni contacted, 14,100 gave 
$288,400 to their annual fund. At Geor-~ 
gia, of 35,000 contacted, 7,900 gave 
$127,300, and at North Carolina, of 
37,500 contacted, some 6,900 alumni 
contributed $129,300. Similar records 
are being made at comparable univer- 
sities—Texas A&M, Clemson, Tennes- 
see, VPI, and South Carolina. North 
Carolina’s record is especially signifi- 
cent. In addition to annual giving, 
about two out of three of these alumni 
also were dues-paying members of the 
alumni association. In the same year 
total alumni giving amounted to $1l,« 
706,100. 


As one member of the Foundation 
board of directors pointed out, Au- 
burn’s more than 40,000 alumni can be-= 
come the University’s “living endow- 
ment.” “Every $1 gift to Annual Giving 
can equal $25 in endowment funds,” he 
explained, “assuming that endowment 
funds would yield a four per cent re« 
turn. The alumnus who gives $25 a 
year in effect endows Auburn with 
$625 and every $100,000 expendable 
from annual giving funds equals the 
income from $2,500,000 in endowment. 

“The directors hope aiso by stress- 
ing the value of each alumni gift, how- 
ever modest, that not only will the 
base of participation broaden greatly, 
but that this wider participation also 
will bring about deeper and stronger 
interest of all alumni in the future of 
Auburn University. In the long run, of 
course, this is Auburn’s greatest asset.” 
observed Development Director Joseph 
B. Sarver, Jr. 
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aa AWAITING THE CROWD—Flower girl Eve Schlessinger, Standing alone and 

\}] : i pensive, waits for the Homecoming rush to begin on College Street by Main Gate. 
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i Behind the Headlinés— 
H) Homecoming — Defies Description 
Homecoming at Auburn is a unique event: It’s more than a big 


football game, clever decorations, reunions, alumni meetings, and some 
wonderful. parties—yet those are the concrete events that characterize 


geese 
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Wh it. It involves nostalgia, reminiscences, 
iil | . a DCROTUNY yet it- somehow world that Auburn alumni cover can 
1 1) ‘transcends them: At that timernthe. Au- think of a better approach for telling 
Hy viens ethos overruns the cup—but we the story of an Auburn Homecoming, 
MW il et Ceseatbe the event any better than we will welcome his suggestions and 
Hy tas Pieg define. the Auburn Spirit, will appreciate even more his volun- 
tH I which is not at all. . teering to do the job next year—with 
| | “To tell the whole truth, despite a full‘credit, of course. 
ill remarkable capacity for sobriety, we a A 

1 
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‘coming in much detail the Monday 


The Mark Of A Scholar __ Scholars 


| 

ull 7 

: can’t even remember an Auburn Home- 
are those people that make universi- 


F morning after it has passed. But we do 
i te remember what a tremendous thing 


{ < ; ties what they are. A scholar is a man 
WT son ie By pee — forward to its willing to take a square look at truth 

He apperng again next year, i and to act upon the conclusions that 
il Having despaired of ever writing an an unbiased assessment brings. The 
| i “accurate and adequate description of new head of Auburn’s History Depart- 


“val ; ; , le : tas 
Homecoming, we have fallen back up- nent is a scholar, He has made a criti- 


; on the photographers for little remind- cal self-appraisal of his department 


. _€rs of the occasion, hoping that a pic- and has made public through the Uni- 
| ture of a moment here and another versity News Bureau his conclusions. 


there will recreate the event for those His frank assessment appears on page 
4. We welcome this action on the part 
of Dr. Malcolm McMillan; it bodes well 


present and will suggest to those absent 
something of what they missed. We 


ii have Scattered those photographs fo; the History Department and Au- 
I] throughout this issue from front to burn; it means that the History De- 
HT back and have added a few more from partment is not content merely with 
some other great weekends on The being an outstanding service depart- 
iF _ Plains this. fall. ment but aspires to excellence in its 
il If anyone out there in this big old own right. 
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From the Editor's Cubbyhole— 
Poverty Of Intellect And Courage 


By JERRY RODEN, JR., 46 


“And men are so poor in intellect that a few cold chills down their spine 
will be enough to keep them from ever finding out the truth about anything.” 
—Thomas Merton in The Seven Storey Mountain. 


If it were not for the icy tremors 
that assail at the thought of what peo- 
ple might think about my lack of in- 
dustriousness, this column would ap- 
pear blank save for that quotation 
above. Thomas Merton’s words deserve 
long: and thoughtful meditation, for in 
truth we are all enslaved by petty 
fears. Those cold chills shackle even 


Art And Politics — People shouldn’t 
meddle with art from politically in- 
spired motives, unless they wish to 
expose their ignorance. A story on 
Page 11 about Auburn’s permanent art 
collection illustrates the point well. In 
this particular case the results of such 
meddling were fortunate for Auburn 
University, But, as Pat Foote 65, au- 
thor of the story and journalism work- 
shop student with The Alumnews this 
quarter, perceptively notes, there is 
deep irony in the fact that some of the 
pictures in this collection were sub- 
jected to criticism in America for lef- 
tist leanings at the same time the 
communists were attacking the same 
kind of art. 


a * * 


Bad Manners—one can, we believe, 
support his favorite football team 
wholeheartedly and hold his political 
convictions firmly without being rude 
to those that happen to disagree. Thus 
we recall with deep regret that there 
were some very audible boos along 
with the courteous applause that 
greeted announcement of Georgia 
Governor Carl Sanders’ presence in 
Cliff Hare Stadium when the Univer- 
sity of Georgia played here. We have 
objected to discourteous treatment of 
Alabama’s Governor George C. Wallace 
elsewhere, We object just as strongly 
to even a minor discourtesy to the offi- 
cial head of another state visiting here, 
Even the pagans considered it a sin 
against the gods to be discourteous to 
one’s guests. 


* * * 


New Heroes — Recently we took a 
band of little nephews and a niece from 
Boaz on a guided tour of the campus, 
They dutifully expressed wonder at 
our explanations of the great events 
that transpire in this building and that 
across campus and were properly im- 
pressed by the stadium—we think. But 
an off hand mention of the Educational 
Television Station brought an unex- 
pected response: “Gerald! Gerald! 
That’s where Charlotte Ward comes 
from.” And Gerald answered—“Ye-e- 
ah, Steve”—as they both gazed in gen- 
uine awe at that little building with 
the big tower beside it. 


This younger generation picks 
strange heroes, or should we say he- 
roines—Dr. Charlotte Ward, in case you 
don’t know, is the wizard of Auburn 
ETV’s science enrichment programs 
beamed to the public schools. Another 
of these new-fangled heroines is Mary 
Justice, whose “Music for Listening” is 
a regular Monday ETV feature, 


* * bal 


An Honest Opinion — Among the 
most interesting people we know on 
campus is British-born and reared Dr. 
J. R. (Bob) Howes, who likes the U.S, 
well enough to become a naturalized 
citizen and- Auburn well enough to es- 
tablish permanent residence here. 
Knowing him as an astute observer of 
life in general and education in parti- 
cular as well as an outstanding scien- 
tist, we asked Dr. Howes to write an 
article comparing American and Brit- 
ish educational systems. We further 


the strong more effectively than. any 
fetters of steel. 
Having failed to muster the courage 


required to let the quotation stand 
alone, we face the temptation to in- 
dulge in self-pity and to commiserate 
with the multitudes of our fellow suf« 
ferers from the cold. But we must let 
the enticement to indulgence pass, fo 
there is a concrete point that must be 


made before a tiny spark of 
Merton has inspired dies away. 


courage 


Often we have suggested that excel« 
lence at Auburn—and at other univer- 
sities too—suffers from two great hind« 
rances, The first, which we have never 
hesitated to define, is inadequate fi- 


nancing. The second, at which we have 
only hinted, is the cowardice of m st 
of us. 


Pursuit of truth is, we Say, the goal, 
the justification, the reason for exis- 
tence of a university, And most of us 
really believe this to be true. Yet deep 
down we fear the unfettered pursuit 
of truth more than any imaginable dis- 
aster that might befall. Why we should 
harbor such dread is beyond rational 


explanation. Most of us profess alle-~ 
giance to a religious tradition which 
admonishes that “. . . the truth shall 
make you free.” Yet those that pro= 
fess most Strongly often search for 
subtle interpretations of scriptures to 
justify avoiding this Simple admoni- 
tion. Not only do we wish to avoid any 


undeviating search for truth ours: lves; 
we also wish to be free of those vu ho 
would engage in the search. And some- 
times we resort to weird rationalizae 
tions to justify our obstructionisn 


Perhaps the most effective antidote 
for our petty fears might be the coms 
mitting of Thomas Merton’s line to 
memory. It makes one so conscious of 
his poverty of intellect and courage 
that it engenders a desire to be cours 
ageous at all costs. 

Of course, the cost of a dedicated 
pursuit of truth may not be very great 
at all. We have seen some so dedi- 
cated who seem to have suffered little 
more from their courage than we from 
our cowardice. But one can’t re illy be 


certain without giving the courageous 
course a try—can he? 


SAM Wins Again 


Rising young executives at Auburn 
University who plan to keep their 
firms in the winning column later 


against the competitive business world 
are getting a lot of practice. For the 
past six years Auburn students of in- 
dustrial engineering and_ industrial 
management have taken one of the top 
three honors among 214 student chap- 
ters of the Society for Advancement 
of Management in national competi- 
tion, 

The latest award came in New York 
recently when the Auburn Chapter 
won third place. Previously Auburn’s 
chapter has captured first place once, 
second place twice, and third place 
twice. 

Auburn’s chapter, organized in 1946, 
is the oldest in the nation. Its member- 
ship today includes approximately 135 
students who will be entering the busi- 
ness world as budding executives and 
administrators after graduation. 


————a~ | 


asked him to make candid personal 
evaluations along with his statement of 
facts. He responded with his usual 
forthrightness. The results appear on 


_ 


page i. 
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Research Grants Totaling $177,000 


—Campus Roundup— 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture has awarded a $100,000 research 
grant to the Auburn Department of Textile Technology in the School 


of Engineering. The study, which will be done on cotton fibers, will 
be beneficial to both the textile in- 


try and to'the breeders and growers 
tton, Prof. W. T. Waters heads 

this project to keep cotton in competi- 
ti vith man-made fibers. This is the 
first large scale testing of its kind to be 


The Textile Technology Department 
\uburn is also working on a $40,000 
U. S. Department of Commerce grant 
recently awarded to disseminate tech- 

information to the textile industry, 


BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH — Dr. 


Jan R. Howes of the Poultry Science 
Department has been awarded a $29,686 
grant by the U.S. Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare for the develop- 
I t of Coturnix quail for biomedical 
I arch, 
tk 
QUAIL IS AU GUINEA PIG — A 


$47,000 grant has been awarded Dr. T. 
gerald, head professor of anatomy 
istology, for the purpose of study- 
the anatomy of the Coturnix quail. 
new “guinea pig” is predicted to 
great benefit to future research 
use of its hardiness, size, and high 
ibolism rate. Covering a three-year 
id, this project will provide good 
erience for students as well as 
and laboratory technicians. It 
is the most comprehensive study of its 
kind now in progress. 
% * 

SUMMER MATH PROGRAM — The 
National Science Foundation has ap- 
proved a $35,220 grant in support of 
Auburn’s seventh consecutive Mathe- 
matics Summer Institute for college and 
junior college teachers. The institute is 
scheduled for the summer of 1965. 

7 k 

DOCTORAL STUDY GRANT—Hum- 
ble Oil Co, has awarded a $2,500 fel- 
lowship to William H. Lamb, Jr., to sup- 
port his doctoral studies in physics at 
Auburn University. 

ye * % 

TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP — A 
$10,500 traveling scholarship has been 

varded Auburn by the Alabama Gas 
Awarded annually, the 
grant allows one fourth-year architec- 


Corporation. 
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tural design student to further his edu- 
cation by travel abroad. 


PROFESSOR -RETURNS—Dr. Charles 
I. Patterson, Jr., distinguished teacher, 
lecturer, and author, has returned to 
Auburn as professor in the English De- 
partment. Dr. Patterson has held similar 
posts at other colleges, was a Ford 
Foundation Fellowship recipient for 
post-doctoral studies at Harvard, and in 
1959 was a Fulbright Lecturer at the 
University of Erlangen in Germany. 
He is a frequent contributor to leading 
literary journals. 

STATE PHARMACISTS GATHER — 
The 16th annual Pharmacy Seminar 
held at Auburn Nov. 11 attracted phar- 
macists from throughout the state, in- 
cluding a large number of Auburn 
alumni, 


DR. DRAUGHON COMMENDED — 
The faculty of Auburn University this 
month commended President Draughon 
on his administration, lifetime of dedi- 
cated service, and many contributions 
to the University. 

BEST IN THE NATION—The Auburn 
Chapter of the Alabama Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers has been designated 
the outstanding chapter in the nation 
among those having less than 100 mem- 
bers. 

SCIENTISTS ADVISE—Six nation- 
ally-known scientists visited Auburn 
University this month to advise a special 
faculty committee on a Science Develop- 
ment Plan for the University. 

st %: wt: 

OFF-THE-ROAD — The 1964 Sym- 
posium for Off-The-Road Locomotion 
Research was held at Auburn recently. 
Representatives of national and inter- 
national’ industry, government defense, 
engineering companies, and universities 
were present for the conference on 
lunar locomotion, 

NEW HOME EC GROUP—The Au- 
burn University Home _ Economics 


BOOSTING ine LiBRARY—For three consecutive years the members of Towers, 
independent women students’ organization have sought funds for the Auburn 
University Library from all who passed through College Gate on the days 
of home football games. Above Marilyn Thrailkill, Towers vice president, enlists 


the support of a quartet of fellow Auburn students. 


Under the leadership 


of Towers President Barbara La Iacona and Marilyn, Towers again raised a 
tidy sum for buying library books “to fight Communism with knowledge.” 
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Awarded 


TOPS IN 3,500—Susan Skelton of Auburn, a sophomore at Auburn University, 


is winner of the annual award presented by the Daughters of the American 
Colonists to the student achieving the highest grade in freshman history. Dr. 
Malcolm C. McMillan, head of the Auburn history department, in making the 
presentation pointed out that Susan’s final grade of 99.66 was tops among 3,500 


students taking the course during the past year. 


Susan is the daughter of 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert B. Skelton (Mary Carmack ’40). Dr. Skelton is head 


professor of the Department of Foreign Languages at Auburn University. 


Alumni Association recently had an 
organizational meeting, at which time 
a constitution was proposed and a 
memorial scholarship program intro- 
duced, 

WINS RECOGNITION—William D. 
Poore, director of Personnel Services at 
Auburn, received the Certificate of 
Recognition presented by the College 
and University Personnel Association for 
outstanding contributions to personnel 
administration and management in 
higher education, 

PROFESSOR’ SERIES—Prof. Rich- 
bourgh G. McWilliams, teacher, lecturer 
and author from Birmingham-South- 
ern College, opened Auburn’s Disting- 
uished Professor series Nov. 5. 

MISS MARY HONORED—On Nov. 20 
the former Carnegie Library building 
Was re-dedicated as Mary Martin Hall 
in honor of the late Miss Mary Martin, 
who served Auburn students as a li- 
brarian from 1912-1949, During the 
period from 1918 through 1949, Miss 
Martin was head librarian. Mary Mar- 
tin Hall has been remodeled to serve 
as an office and seminar building since 
the opening of the new Auburn Uni- 
versity Library. 

ae sts %: 

NATIONAL EDUCATORS MEET 
HERE—The University Council of Edu- 
cational Administration, an organiza- 
tion composed of leading educators from 
throughout the nation, held a career 
development conference on the Auburn 
campus this month, 


a % % 

ANNUAL VET CONFERENCE HELD 
—The 57th Annual Conference of the 
AU School of Veterinary Medicine on 
Nov. 11-14 brought together here more 
than 150 veterinarians from various 


points to hear outstanding lecturers 
from Auburn and around the nation. 


x ba * 


UNEXPECTED THANKS — Mr s., 
Kathryn Rush, director of the Auburn 
University Food Services, this month 
received a card of thanks from a former 
Navy man who enjoyed the chow here 
while in the Naval Radio School at 
Auburn during 1943-44, Comments Mrs. 
Rush: “I don’t know who the dietitian 
was at that time, but she should take a 
bow when a sailor remembers the ex- 
cellent meals she served 20 years ago.” 

ts A a 

STUDENTS WIN AWARDS—Three 
Auburn students in Industrial Design 
have been awarded cash scholarships by 
General Motors Technical Center for 
their academic achievements. The three 
are Kenneth R. Larson from Montgom- 
ery, William R. Brough from Opelika, 
and William C. Bullock from Tuscum- 
bia. 

* we % 

TWO-PARTY SYSTEM — Auburn’s 
Lecture and Concert series presented 
CBS newsman Harry Reasoner as guest 
lecturer Nov. 12. Analyzing the presi- 
dential election, Reasoner stated the 
need for a strong two-party system for 
an effective government. 


Bo 3: wt: 
ENGINEERING LECTURE — The 
Mechanical Engineering Department 
held a lecture series on advanced 
thermodynamics the week of Nov. 9-13. 


* % % 


25TH ANNIVERSARY — This year 
marks the 25th anniversary of Auburn’s 
first graduating class in Agricultural 
engineering. There were seven in the 
1939 class; two of them—Dr. A. W. 
Cooper and George Carter—were on 
hand recently to join with agricultural 
faculty members in celebrating the oc- 
casion. 
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OUTSTANDING STUDENTS GATH ER—On October 24, three hundred and eighty- 


ri 


tie > 


five outstanding high school students from Jefferson, Etowah, and Coffee Counties 
visited Auburn University to participate in a special program arranged for 


them. 


Above the portion of visitors interested in the curricula of the School of 


Science and Literature gather before Ross Chemistry to begin a campus tour. 
October 24 was the-second of two days set aside here this fall for high school 
seniors placing in top 15 per cent of Alabamians taking the California Test of 


Mental Maturity and Achievement. 


As a result of effective alumni efforts 75 


per cent of those in the top 15 per cent visited Auburn during one of the two days. 
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Only Yesterday— 
Plans Drawn For 


Compiled by PAT FOOTE ’65 
50 YEARS AGO ... The preliminary 
design for Alumni Gymnasium had 
been drawn, $50,000 had been subscrib- 
ed, and it was announced that work 
would begin immediately on its erec- 
tion, Described by many as “the first 
substantial gift to the college by its 
loyal sons,” the gymnasium was a 
product of alumni contributions. They 
were told to send in their payments 
promptly to speed up the construction. 

The student paper, The Orange and 
Blue, announced its new staff for the 
year. The Editor-in-chief was P. E. 
Engle, the associate editor was Joe 
Petry, and the business manager was 
Reese Dillard. The staff were all mem- 
bers of the senior class with the ex- 
ception of a few juniors who were al- 
lowed to be associates. The Glomerata 
staff was as follows: editor, J. B. Over- 
street; business manager, F. L. Tucker; 
and advertising, J. A. Simms. 

The big issue of the fall was the 


penny 


Alum Gymnasium 


football team’s hopes for another cham- 
pionship. The 18 men on Coach Dona- 
hue’s team were setting their hopes on 
holding their title of “Champions of 
the South.” The team was described as 
lighter than the champions of the pre- 
vious season; however, it was felt this 
was not a handicap. The weight range 
was from 200 pounds down to 148. The 
lightest man listed was Red Harris. 
An advertisement of the Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company states that they had 
all types of foreign language books for 
sale. The cheapest was $.40 and the 
most expensive one listed was $1.10. 
Gus Graydon was voted the most 
popular boy in college and was also 
elected manager of the football team. 


* * at 
25 YEARS AGO... The new stadium 
was rapidly nearing completion, and 
it was hoped it would be ready for 
the Thanksgiving Day game with the 
University of Florida. The summer 
months saw extensive work on the pro- 


STARTING OUT RIGHT—Calvin Howard ’60 of Gadsden is a leader in bringing 


outstanding high school students to the Auburn campus for special tours, To 
make sure of the proper indoctrination, he and his wife Vivian have begun 
early with their daughter Beth, who comes along, makes the tours, and plays 
with War Eagle IV. Calvin works with Alabama Power Co. in Gadsden, Alabama, 
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After Critical Self-Appraisal— 
History Head Plans Improvements 


By DRU McGOWEN 
Dr. Maleolm C, McMillan, new head professor of the Auburn His- 


‘tory Department, recently engaged in critical self-appraisal and con- 


cluded: “Auburn’s History Department is adequate in certain areas but 


White House Fellows 
Program Established 


President Lyndon B. Johnson has 
announced the establishment of the 
White House Fellows. 


The Fellows will be named by the 
President on the recommendation of a 
distinguished Commission on White 
House Fellows headed by David Rocke- 
feller. 


The purpose of the program is to 
give the Fellows first-hand, high-level 
experience with the workings of the 
federal government and to increase 
their sense of participation in national 
affairs. 


It is not a college or a scholarly pro- 
gram. The Fellows will have completed 
their education and a number of them 
will be well into their careers. They 
will be chosen from business, law, 
journalism, the universities, architec- 
ture, or other occupations. Each will 
have demonstrated high moral char- 
acter, exceptional ability, marked 
leadership qualities, and unusual 
promise of future development. 


There will be 15 White House Fel- 
lows and they will serve for 15 months. 
One Fellow will be assigned to the of- 
fice of the Vice President; one to each 
Cabinet officer; and four to members 
of the White House staff. In addition 
to their daily work, the Fellows will 
take part in seminars and other acti- 
vities especially planned to advance 
the purposes of the program. 


(Continued on page 6, Col. 4) 


ject. The workmen not only worked 
during the day but also labored at 
night with the aid of enormous lights. 
The concrete stands were built to hold 
8,000 and bleachers were to be erected 
to take care of the remainder of the 


crowd, 


Along with the stadium, the infirm- 
ary was making its entrance as was the 
Home Economics nursery school and 
practice house, 

Dr. Rosa Lee Walston was appointed 
Dean of Women by President L. N. 
Duncan. She had formerly served as 
academic advisor to the women stu- 
dents. Dr. Walston succeeded Miss Zoe 
Dobbs who was appointed to a full 
professorship to the faculty of the 
School of Science and Literature. 

Chewucla State Park was formally 
dedicated and opened to the public 
during the summer months. The park 
was developed on a 545 acre tract of 
land. It contained hiking trails, park- 
ing areas, a dam and lake, and a swim- 
ming beach and bathhouse. 

The enrollment for fall quarter was 
3,165 with more than 500 co-eds in- 
cluded. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt paid a brief 
visit to Auburn where she made a short 
speech to ROTC cadets, While here she 
met several students and faculty mem- 
bers. The First Lady came by auto- 
mobile from Montgomery with Senator 
and Mrs. Lister Hill, Mrs. F. M. Dixon, 
and her secretary. She returned to 
Montgomery that night. 

A special train carried Auburn stu- 
dents to the opening football game of 
the season in Montgomery. Played at 
night, the opener was against Birming- 
ham-Southern. It was the last game 
played with that school: due to their 
withdrawal from intercollegiate ath- 
letics. 


weak in others.” 

The areas of greatest strength; ac- 
cording to Dr. McMillan, are Southern 
and American history in which the 
University has the most adequate staff 
and the finest library facilities. In 
these areas, Auburn offers a wide va- 
riety of courses at various levels. 


Dr. McMillan notes, however: “Euro- 
pean history, particularly modern Eu- 
ropean history, needs beefing up, There 
is.a need for special courses in such 
areas as the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic era, the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, Europe since 1918, and 
some other periods.” 


Dr. McMillan, who has added five 
new faculty members, for a beginning, 
said a major revision is needed in many 
existing areas,. and that freshman 
courses should be expanded to include 
more than the one quarter now man- 
datory. 


As it stands, he said, students deve- 
lop a distaste for history because, in 
order to cover the necessary ground 
too much attention must be given to 
memorization of dry facts. Additional 
time would allow opportunity to “linger 
on personalities,’ thus gaining the at- 
tention and interest of more student 
he believes, 


Dr. McMillan makes no bones about 
wanting to attract more history major 
as well as students pursuing history as 
an elective. History, says the professor, 
“is important for the student to under- 
stand his world: where he comes from 
—where he is going. He is a better citi- 
zen when he understands the present.” 


History gives perspective to events 
and to life itself, Dr. McMillan con- 
tinues. “History is not an exact science: 
the one thing we can be sure of is 
change, of periods of 
as well'as progress.” 


retrogression 


History also sustains a person in time 
of crisis, according to Dr. McMillan. 
When one sees that others have faced 
the same problem, traveled the same 
road, his own case no longer seems 
unique. 

Dr. McMillan sees a strong history 
department at Auburn leading natur- 
ally to a graduate program awarding 
the doctorate. In the meantime such a 
program is needed to support other 
areas, he says. 

New strength in the department is 
expected with the acquisition of some 
$48,000 in books, allocated through the 
Auburn Development Fund, to be 
placed in the University Library. And 
included in Dr. MeMillan’s projected 
plans is the rotation of the research 
professorship. 

Author of the Alabama Confederate 
Reader nominated for a Pulitzer prize 
last year, Dr. McMillan is the depart- 
ment’s third head since 1887. He suc- 
ceeded Dr. A. W. Reynolds, who fol- 
lowed the late Dr. George Petrie. 


More than 2000 students each quarter 
are served by Auburn’s history depart- 
mént, which includes classes in poli- 
tical science. With the new appoint- 
ments there are now 18 professors, 
eight graduate fellows and two tempo- 
rary instructors. 

The new men and their specialties 
include Dr. Hugh Davis of Vanderbilt, 
social and intellectual history; Dr. Wes- 
ley Newton, University of Alabama, 
Latin America; Dr. Jack Key, Johns 
Hopkins, American history and recent 
Southern history; John Hondros, Van- 
derbilt, recent European history, and 
Lon Alexander, Baylor, United States 
history. 
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Tillage Lab--a model for research around the world 


By KAYE LOVVORN ’64 


The United States Department of Agriculture maintains on the 
Auburn campus the world’s most complete traction and tillage research 
laboratory. The only facility of its kind in the United States, the Na- 


tional Tillage Machinery Laboratory 
here serves as a model for similar re- 
search in Israel, Japan, England, Italy, 
and Germany. This unique research 
unit is an invaluable asset to Auburn 
University, making possible coopera- 
tive research in Agricultural Engineer- 
ing and Agronomy and Soils and an 
unusual doctoral program in Agricul- 
tural Engineering that could not other- 
wise exist. 

Cooperation is the guiding principle 
at the Tillage Laboratory. Lab person- 
nel, Auburn faculty and graduate stu- 
dents, visiting foreign scientists, grad- 
uate students from other U.S. univer- 
sities, and upon occasion representa- 
tives of private companies work to- 
gether there in the study of soil dyna- 
mics—analyze together soil reactions to 
various kinds and amounts of force ap- 
plied. From these studies come reports 
on principles used in the design of 
more efficient tillage machinery, tires, 
and crawler tractor tracks. 


The study of soil dynamics is not new 
on the Auburn campus, In fact, pio- 
neering research and an early graduate 
program conducted by the Auburn De- 
partment of Agricultural Engineering 
were the major attractions that caused 
the unique Tillage Laboratory to be 
established at Auburn, according to Dr. 
Arthur W. Cooper ’39, director of the 
Tillage Lab. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
established the Tillage Laboratory here 
in 1935, and the AU Agricultural En- 
gineering Department began its co- 
operative program with the Laboratory 
at that time. Through this program the 
Laboratory uses two farms owned by 
Agricultural Engineering for many of 
the tests that it cannot conduct in its 
Own special soil bins. In return the 
Laboratory grants Agricultural Engi- 
neering graduate students the use of its 
facilities, the guidance of its personnel, 
and the opportunity to. gain first-hand 
experience in a variety of tests and 
experiments. 

Originally created for the purpose of 
providing the research on machinery 
and tillage practices used in cotton pro- 
duction, the Laboratory has broadened 
its research scope to include all types 
of tillage and traction machinery and 
tillage practices. For Laboratory per- 
sonnel quickly discovered that many 
of the principles that apply to cotton 
production apply to the production of 
other crops as well—and the tire which 
will move a tractor most efficiently has 
common traits with the tire which 
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works best on earth-moving equip- 
ment. Thus today the graduate student 
may test principles at the Tillage Lab 
that will apply to peanut production 
in the Wiregrass section of Alabama or 
to earth-moving in Brazil or Cam- 
bodia. 


Among the Laboratory facilities 
available’to graduate students are nine 
outdoor and two indoor bins—250 feet 
long and 20 feet wide—filled with dif- 
ferent soils representative of the var- 
ious types of soils found throughout 
the United States. Cover cars for these 
bins serve to maintain constant the 
physical conditions of the soil for the 
duration of a test or experiment. Also 
available for research on scaled models 
of machines, tools, and tires are two 
smaller bins. 


Laboratory equipment includes ma- 
chinery for conditioning the soil for 
tests as well as that for maintaining 
conditions after the test begins. Sprink- 
lers add moisture, a special rotary tiller 
pulverizes the soil, a leveling blade 
provides a flat or sloped surface, and 
packers pack both surface and sub- 
surface soils. 

Tillage Laboratory personnel design 
and build the special equipment need- 
ed for the varied experiments and tests 
conducted in the Laboratory. They 
study both U.S. and foreign experi- 
mental machines and tools. Studies are 
carried out to determine the effects of 
various tire widths and different tread 
designs under a variety of specific soil 
conditions, the relative efficiency of 
the same plow or blade design when 
the implement is made from different 
materials, and differences in effective- 
ness of implements of different design 
from the same material. The Labora- 
tory passes on to government agencies 
and private manufacturers the infor- 
mation gained from experiments and 
studies, and those agencies and firms 
use it in designing and producing till- 
age and soil-improving implements and 
tires. 

Under the cooperative program with 
Agricultural Engineering, graduate stu- 
dents work in the Tillage Laboratory 
not only as beneficiaries of its unique 
facilities and experienced personnel 
but also as contributors to the fulfill- 
ment of the Laboratory’s purpose. 
Graduate thesis problems often lead to 
a search for and the discovery of vi- 
tally needed information. Such results 
are especially likely from the disserta- 
tion research of doctoral students. 


Auburn initiated a doctoral program 
in Agricultural Engineering in 1959 
and awarded the first Ph.D. in that 
area to Dr. James H. Taylor last June. 


Dr. Taylor’s dissertation—Soils Shear- 

ing Stress and Displacement in a Trac- 

tion System—has provided information 
(Continued on page 6) 


GRADUATE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT—The Tillage Machinery Labora- 
tory provides excellent opportunities for graduate research in Agricultural Ene 
gineering. And, in turn, graduate students contribute much to the laboratory’s 
fulfillment of its purpose through their original investigations. Above Howard 
Dunlap, left, Agricultural Engineering graduate student, conducts his own research 
with the benefit of equipment for measuring stress that another graduate student, 
Dr. James Taylor, developed during research for his doctoral dissertation, 


PLASTIC PREVENTS STICKING—Graduate student research performed at the 
Tillage Laboratory has demonstrated that a coat of Teflon plastic protects plows 
and prevents soil stickage, Elimination of stickage decreases weight and hence 
reduces the amount of power required to pull the plow. 
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1912-1926 


Dr. and Mrs. Charles L. Isbell ’17 re- 
cently toured Greece, Crete, Rhodes, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Israel, Italy, and Si- 
cily. 

G. H. Wright, Sr. °19 was elected 
mayor of Auburn in a close run-off elec- 
tion recently. 

Dr. Alexander Nunn ’24 was recently 
‘named to the positions of executive vice 
president and exécutive editor of “The 
Progressive Farmer.” 

G. J. “Joe’’ Ward ’26 was honored by 
State Farm Insurance companies at a 
three-day national convention held last 
month in New Orleans. 

Miss Anamerle Arant ’26 received the 
1964 distinguished service award of the 
North Carolina State Grange. She is 
Eastern District home economics agent 
for the N. C. Agricultural Extension 
‘Service. 

New Addresses: Col. Gordon H. Steele 
712, Winter Park, Fla.; Gayle McFadden 
714 Lake City, Fla.; Beverly H. Swango 
*24, Pompano Beach, Fla.; Maj. E. P. 
Smith °26, Perry, Ga.; Mason A. Nail, 
26, Bellaire, Tex. 


1927-1930 


Charlies W. Bilbe °’27 is attending 
graduate school at Auburn and is an in- 
structor in engineering graphics. 

Roy Alverson ’28 was elected presi- 
dent of the Civitan Foundation for 
Mentally Retarded and Handicapped 
Children in October. 

E. Kyle Tucker, Camp Hill, received 
the Governor’s Conservation Award for 
outstanding soil conservation practices 
in 1964. 

Richard A. Puryear, Jr., °30 was 
awarded an Honorary Associate mem- 
bership in the Alabama Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. Under 
his guidance Alabama Gas established 
a $1,500 annual grant for architectural 
students at Auburn. 

Joe Givhan ’30, Mobile, is president 
of the American Red Angus Association. 

New Addresses: Peter Preer, Jr., °28, 
Ridgeway, S.C.; Mrs. Milton Lurie, ’29, 
Huntsville; William A. Power, Jr., °29, 
Adelphi, Md.; J. Ralph Alexander ’29, 
Frontenac, Mo.; Samuel C. Nethery, ’30, 
Littleton, Colo.; Mrs. Howard L. Burle- 
son, 30, Hampstead, N. C. 


1931-1937 


W. G. Little °32 was recently re- 
elected Mayor of Linden for the fourth 
term. 

Dr. R. W. Montgomery ‘32 recently 
received the Honorary American Farmer 
Degree—the highest honor bestowed 
by FFA— at the 37th National Con- 
vention of Future Farmers of America 
in Kansas City Mo. 

Mrs. Gladys Steadham Stewart °32 
has been appointed to membership on 
the county board of Pensions and Se- 
curity in Lee County. 

Dr. Howard Carr °36 spoke to Phillips 
High School students recently as a part 
of the Visiting Scientist Program of the 
Alabama Academy of Science. 

Mrs. Susie Kearley Jackson °36 is 
teaching children of U.S. Armed Forces 
personnel in Japan. 

James E. Vance °36 was recently 
elected treasurer of the Associated In- 
dustries of Alabama. 

J. Hollis Jackson was recently re- 
elected mayor of Clanton. 

New Addresses: J. D. Foy, Jr., °31, 
Panama City, Fla.; Mrs. Lorene Spain 
McCartney °31, Cape Coral, Fla; Jack 
F. Childs, °32, Daphne; Howard L. 
Burleson °32, Hampstead, N.C.; William 
Cc. Young °34, Fort Worth, Tex.; Col. 
Walter R. Lytz ’34, Houston, Tex.; Ruth 
Newman McNutt °35, Atlanta; William 
L. Gaines, Jr., °34, Baton Rouge, La.; Dr. 
Hubert L. Allen °37, Demopolis; Wil- 
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liam L. Stafford ’37, Louisiana, Mo.; Col. 
George R. Creel ’37, Fairfax, Va. 


1938-1940 


A. M. Hocutt, Jr., ’38 is the new vice- 
president of the Talladega district of 
Associated Industries of Alabama. 

Vernon Preuit Crockett °38 was re- 
cently nominated for a position on the 
Federal Farm Credit Board. 

Louie Barclay Trucks °39 is assistant 
professor in the department of Industrial 
Engineering at Auburn. 

Hoyt A. Nation ’39 is Field specialist, 
Bioproducts research and development, 
Dow Chemical Co., Greenville, Miss. 

Lt. Col. Edward B. Plaisance °39 is 
executive officer and chief, production 
and procurement division, Cincinnati 
Ohio district. 

Dr. Ben Hagler '39 has been named 
chairman of Auburn’s United Fund 
Drive. 

Dr. John Rice °40, Director of the 
North Carolina Crop Improvement As- 
sociation has returned to Raleigh after 
spending two years in Peru directing 
North Carolina State University’s AID 
project. 

Carl Morgan °40 is president of the 
Selma City Council. 

Cdr. Howard S. Hyde °40 retired re- 
cently from active Naval service and is 
teaching science and mathematics in 
Camden County Schools, New Jersey. 
His wife is Angie Lamb Hyde ’38. 

New Addresses: M/Sgt. and Mrs. 
Vaughn Terry °38, Ft. Hancock, N. J.; 
William L. Smith 39, Pittsburgh, Penn.; 
Dr. and Mrs. Andrew E. Salis (Jane Bill- 
ingsley °39) °39, Arlington, Tex.; Owen 
L. Sparks °39, Madison; Mrs, Margaret 
Varner °39, Auburn; Jole P. West °40, 
Tifton, Ga.; James B. Cagle, Jr., °40 
Pell City. 


1941-1946 


Aubrey A. Miller ’41 recently retired 
after serving Auburn 17 years in hous- 


TRACTION MEASUREMENT—A three-man crew operates the Tillage Lab’s 
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ing administration as manager of mar- 
ried students apartments. 

Frank M. Renfro °41 attended the 
Southeastern Florist Association con- 
vention held in New Orleans during 
October. He was association president 
for the past year. 

Mrs. Sarah Blanton Folsom °41 is a 
candidate for the State Superintend- 
ency of Public Instruction in Arizona. 
She is a member of the Arizona State 
Board of Education. 

Lt. Col. Drew P. Hale °41 has retired 
from the U. S. Air Force after 23 
years service. 

James Brown "41, general manager of 
the Lauderdale County Cooperative, was 
featured in the 28th Annual Report of 
the Alabama Farmers Cooperative, Inc. 

Lowell Stoddard °42 has joined the 
Atlanta Tractor Branch, Ford Motor 
Co., as service supervisor for North 
Alabama. 

The Rev. Gus W. Young °42, Randolph 
Co. state representative, was made 
Honorary Chaplain of the Alabama 
House of Representatives by a special 
resolution. 

Lloyd J. Vickers ‘43 is Development 
superintendent of the Goodyear plant 
in Freeport, Ill. 

Dr. Ralph L. Davis °43 has been 
awarded a Rockefeller Foundation grant 
to review experiment station manage- 
ment and development in connection 
with the training needs of Foundation 
scholars in Mexico, Columbia, and Ecua- 
dor. Dr. Davis is plant 
breeding at Purdue University. 


professor of 


Robert H. Svenson, Jr., 44 has been 
promoted to project manager in the 
corporate division of the B. F. Good- 
rich, Co., Akron, Ohio. He is responsi- 
ble for all engineering projects in the 
international operations. 

Maj. Fred F. Fulton °46 has been 
awarded the 7th and 8th Oak Leaf Clus- 
ters to the Air Medal for operational 


flights in South Vietnam. He also holds 


traction measurement unit, a device that measures and records traction variations 


of wheel slippage. 


On this unit the slip of the wheel can be controlled from 


zero to the maximum so that a complete range of performance can be determined. 


Tillage Machinery Lab — A Model 


(Continued from page 5) 

that will help design vehicles to get 
the most traction from the least normal 
stress. Principles defined by Dr. Tay- 
lor’s work are particularly important 
im designing tires for “off-the-road” 
machinery such as tractors, soil-mov- 
ing equipment, and military vehicles. 

Among the other significant products 
of graduate research in -the Tillage 
Laboratory is information showing that 
coating plows with plastics, Teflon and 
polyethylene, prevents soil’s sticking to 


the plows as they move through the~ 


earth. 
Currently, four other doctoral stu- 


dents in Agricultural. Engineering—as 
well as a number of Master’s candi- 
dates—are pursuing original research 
projects in the Tillage Laboratory. The 
four are Carl A. Reaves, Alvin C. 
Bailey, Dean Freitag and Boone Y. 
Richardson. “The unique facilities of 
the Tillage Laboratory will not only 
enable these men and others who fol- 
low them to earn the highest degree 
in Agricultural Engineering but will 
also permit them to make important 
contributions to the store of practical 
human knowledge in doing so,” says 
Agricultural Engineering Head Fred A. 
Kummer 35, 


White House Fellows 


(Continued from page 4, Col. 3) 


Each Fellow will go on leave from 
his present occupation. He will receive 
a base salary of $7,500-$12,000 depend- 
ing upon age, plus other increments © 
for family responsibilities. 

The program is being supported by 
a grant from the Carnegie Foundation. 

All Fellows must be 23 to 35 years 
old; American citizens; and graduates 
of an accredited four-year college. 
women as well as men and local, state, 
and federal government employees are 
eligible. The deadline for applications 
is December 15, 1964. The Fellows will 
be announced in the Spring of 1965 
and begin their 15-month period on or 
about June 1, 1965. 

Applications and inquiries should be 
addressed to the Commission on White 
House Fellows, The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 


the Army Commendation Medal. 

Born: A son, Donald William to Mr. 
and Mrs. Donald C. Jennings °43 in 
Paris, France, on August 7th. Mr. Jen- 
nings is Manager of Construction for 
a subsidiary of Lummus Co, of Newark, 
N.J. 

New Addresses: Alfred E. Pearson 41, 
Bethlehem, Pa.; George W. Cook ‘41, 
Grapevine, Tex.; Mr. and Mrs, William 
A. Buce °40 (Ruth Williams ’41), Car- 
thage, Mo.; Fay W. Waldrop ’41 Convers, 


Ga.; William A. Gibbs °41, Pell City; 
Willis W. Hollingsworth °42, Hinscale, 
Ill.; Jack O. Dean °'42, Decatur, Ga; 
Theodore R. Cremer °42, Birmingham; 
Mrs. “Katherine Blake Bjurberg ‘42, 


Spokane, Wash.; William T. Kennedy 
’42, Montgomery; Ralph H. McGee °43 
Montgomery; Mrs, Ruby Chandler Phil- 
lips *42, Montevallo; Cumbie Bowen ‘43, 


Arlington, Va.; Jacques B. Houston 43, 
Pleasant Hill, Calif.; Dr. Ray R. C art 
"43, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; Mrs. Sue 
Montgomery Pridmore °44, Melbo e, 
Fla.; Dr. Robert C. Reisinger “44, Hyatts- 
ville, Md.; Mrs. Mary Bowen Lisman ‘44, 
Opelika; Mrs. Cecilia Jones Reysen ‘44, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Peter Jefferds 
’45, Montgomery; Mrs. Margaret Hodge 
Crowder °45, Alexandria, Va.; 7 Ww. 
Waldrop ‘45, Pleasantville, N.Y Irs. 
Preston Brown ‘45, Hixson, Tenn 8 
Clovis Green Ledbetter °45, Hunt le; 
James B. Richards, Jr., °46, W ta, 


Kan.; Thomas C. Pridmore °46, el- 


bourne, Fla. 


1947-1948 

Claude B,. Layfield, Jr., °47 ha een 
elected international Delta Chi pr: ent 
at the national convention in New Ore 
leans. 

George E. Deaderick ‘48 has been 
named manufacturing manager of Ray- 
theon Company’s Semiconductor Divi- 
sion in Mountain View, Calif 

1. B. (Buck) Byrd ‘48 has been named 
president-elect of the American Fish- 
eries Society at the group’s meeting in 
Atlantic City, N. J. He also received 
the Governor’s Conservation Award for 
outstanding technical. accomplishments 
in conservation at a meeting of the 
Alabama Wildlife Federation 

Dr. Will Cope °48 has been recognized 
for his research in lespedeza breeding at 
North Carolina State, Raleigh 

Jesse A. Culp ‘48 received the Govere- 
nor’s Conservation Award for outstand- 
ing*radio programs on conservatio! 

George Gibson is president of the new 
Rainsville Bank, Rainsville 

Adopted: Kathryn Gilchrist Spalding, 
born August 22 and adopted Sept. 28 by 
Mr. and Mrs. Versal Spaulding. She 
has two big brothers, Versal Jr., 14, and 
Coleman 8. 

New Addresses: Dr. William L. Bar- 
ham °47, Baton Rouge, La.; Mrs. Mabel 
M. Evans °47. Pensacola, Fla; D. E. 
Smith ‘47, New Orleans, La.; Charles 


(Continued on page 8) 
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By J. R. HOWES 


One of the principal differences between American and European 
educational systems is that of their respective aims. Europeans consider 


‘education is designed to provide a basic 
“education and determine whether a 
child is academically inclined or gift- 
ed with his hands. Later education is 
directed to further broadening the ba- 
sic elementary pattern, together with 
the development of either academic or 
technical inclination. Unlike American 


education, specialization is reserved for 
tuate schools and the later years of 
training. Fewer Europeans 
universities because university 
education is not considered desirable as 
a form of general training. 


technical 
ia 


attend 


Since European students begin school 
eariier, attend classes for more hours 
each day and more days per year, they 
ally graduate one or two years earl- 
ler than students in this country. Fur- 
th ore, high school is taken much 
mM eriously, no electives being 
taught, but all efforts being made to 
student’s interest in the 
arts, languages, and 

education, As a consequence 
program, European high school 

are much more mature than 
er American counterparts and 
ther re relatively few problems in- 
V s dropouts. 


cde lop the 
ciences, 


= 1 


4 ] ] 


American freshman be gins 
hell in order to bring 

up to the equivalent level of 
European University graduate, 


I years of 


About the Author 


Dr, J. R. (Bob) Howes, an outstand- 
ing physiologist employed with the 
Auburn Poultry Science Department as 
research scientist and associate pro- 
fessor, is a man of broad educational 
experience. Born and reared on a farm 
in Britain, he received his elementary 
and high school education in rural sur- 
roundings similar to the childhood en- 
vironment of many Auburn alumni. 

During his adult life, Dr. Howes has 
traveled far from those childhood en- 
virons of rural England. He has work- 
ed, studied, and traveled on all of the 
najor continents of the earth and to 
round out his eaperiences has also 
Spent a period of time in the Antarctic. 

Since graduating from London Uni- 
versity as a chemist, he has taught high 
School in Britain and has been either a 
Studemt or professor at 12 other uni- 
versities in Britain, Canada, Africa, 
Central Am erica, and the United States, 

Dr. Howes has been a member of the 
Auburn faculty and staff since he came 
here in 1960 after completing require- 
ments for the Ph.D. at the University 
of Florida. He wrote the accompanying 
article by special request of The Au- 
burn Alumnews, 
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-all normal children to be gifted in at least one way, and elementary 


there being much similarity between 
the end-products of the two: systems. 
While the American undergraduate is 
fighting for his life, his European coun- 
terpart enjoys three relatively pleasant 
years participating heavily in extra- 
curricular activities for which his 
American cousin has little time. 

European students do, however, en- 
dure one nightmare not experienced in 
America—comprehensive final exam- 
inations. For a bachelor’s degree, a stu- 
dent must take two or three weeks of 
final written and oral examinations, 
often six hours per day. In the sciences, 
there are also long laboratory exer- 
cises to be completed. These examina- 
tions cover all that has been taught 
since school began. "The examinations 
are evaluated by both the student’s 
professors and _ external. examiners 
whom the student has’ never seen. 
These external examiners know the 
detailed curricula to which the student 
has been exposed and are usually pro- 
fessors from other universities. (Thus, 
university standards in Europe are 
much more uniform than are those in 
America.) Furthermore, all students in 
final written examinations are identi- 
fied by numbers to eliminate person- 
alities in grading. 

In addition to the hazardous ordeals 
of American undergraduate scholastic 
life, the student often has to earn his 
keep. For years in Britain more than 
50 per cent of the undergraduates have 
been entirely supported by earned 
scholarships. As of September 1963, 
anyone in Britain who is accepted by 
a university automatically has all fees 
paid and in addition receives a grant 
toward his support. 

Although free university education 
does permit students to obtain the full- 
ness thereof, one can only admire the 
resourefulness and sheer determination 
of many American undergraduates who 
have little or no financial support. In- 
variably, these students who make 
their own way, often against great 
odds, become some of our best citizens. 


Elementary & Public Schools 


Starting school at the age of 314 was 
not uncommon thirty years ago in 
Britain. Since 1947, when British edu- 
cation was changed in many respects, 
children of 3 go voluntarily to free or 
private nursery schools before begin- 
ning compulsory education at the age 
of 5. Formal education is provided in 
state schools for the masses. For the 
children of those who can afford to be 
unconventional, there are the so-called 
public schools, which in reality are pri- 
vate and often expensive. These insti- 
tutions range from abominable to ex- 
cellent. Graduates from the more soph- 
isticated .and larger of these private 
schools have made remarkable contri- 
butions to British public life in the 
past. With the great improvements in 
state schools during the past half cen- 
tury, the part played by these public 
schools in British history will probably 
decline. 

Most elementary schools begin work 
at 8 a.m. and close at 4 p.m. with an 
hour for lunch and 15 minutes for 
morning and afternoon breaks. The 
school year runs from mid-August to 
late June, there being six weeks sum- 
mer vacation and two weeks each at 
Christmas and Easter. National holi- 
days are rare in Britain and not all are 
school vacations. Thus European chil- 
dren begin their schooling earlier and 
spend more time in school each year. 

School buses as such are rare; most 
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HIS DOMAIN—War Eagle IV surveys the crowd in Cliff Hare for the Auburns 
Mississippi State game in his first appearance at a game on campus. 


The 


magnificent Golden Eagle succeeds War Eagle III, who met, with foul - play 
in the vicinity of Gardendale after flying away from his Auburn trainer prior to 


the Tennessee game’ in Birmingham. 


War Eagle IV came to Auburn as a 


gift from the City of Jackson, Mississippi, which responded to efforts of the 
Birmingham Committee for Downtown Action and The Birmingham News to 
to secure a new mascot for Auburn after the untimely death of War’ Eagle ITI. 


children use public’ transportation at 
special reduced rates. Sexes may be 
taught together or separately, but al] 
newer institutions are co-educational. 
Public schools are invariably for one 
sex only. Emphasis in elementary 
schools is placed on reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, but during the later 
years of elementary education (ages 
8-11) instruction is given in geography, 
history, literature, general science, art, 
music, folk singing, algebra, etc. Unless 
medically excused, all children parti- 
cipate daily in a brief period of calis- 
thenics, which takes place in the school 
yard unless wet. One of the most strik- 
ing differences in visiting schools in 
America is the lack of well-kept school 
yards. School groundsmen in Britain 
jealously care for fences, gardens, 
shrubs, trees, and _ lawns, giving 
schools a neat and pleasant appear- 
ance. Most American schools have no 
equivalent facilities for recreation, an 
unfortunate discrepancy. Much more 
emphasis is placed on organized games 
at all levels of education in Europe. 
In British elementary and high schools, 
at least one afternoon each week is 
devoted to organized games in which 
all students—except those excused for 
medical reasons—participate. 


Punishment varies to meet the crime, 
and includes staying after school, extra 
homework, writing lines, or in extreme 
cases, reporting to parents or caning 
on the hand, Comprehensive examina- 
tions are held at the end of Christmas 
and spring quarters. On these tests, 
students are held responsible for any- 
thing. taught over their entire school 
career, rather than merely for the work 
of the previous quarter. All schools and 
universities in Europe use the quarter 
system, and summer schools are rare. 


School books are provided free in all 
state schools at all levels in Britain and 
have been for more than 50 years. 
Paper and writing materials, other 
than pens and pencils, are also avail- 
able free, 


Secondary Schools 


At the age of 11, British students 
take examinations in mathematics, 
English, and general knowledge. The 
results from these national examina- 
tions determine whether a student goes 


ee 


to secondary grammar or modern 
schools. In the grammar schools, ‘stu= 
dents pursue academic subjects for uni= 
versity entrance or for graduation and 
entering commerce. Secondary modern 
schoo] students, in addition*to further 
general education, receive artisan 
training for the technical colleges or 
trades. It is possible for a student to 
switch schools if he requests it and is 
suitably qualified. Compulsory educa= 
tion in Britain ends at the age of 15, 
but it is necessary to stay to 16 to 
graduate from high school. In the near 
future, the compulsory school leaving 
age will be raised to 16. 


There ‘is much discussion in Britain 
about the educational system. Like 
Americans, the British are concerned 
with juvenile delinquency, a general 
decline in mora] standards, and prob- 
lems of fitting the education to indi- 
vidual needs and aptitudes. This con- 
cern led recently to the solution of 
problems concerning late developing 
children. Previously such children 
were caught in a fixed curriculum for 
which they were not best suited, but 
now the switchover technique allows 
re-classification for such children up- 
on request. 
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University Entrance 


After graduating at 16, a student. 
may either go to university for the 
freshman year or stay on the “sixth 
form” for one year. This allows a stu- 
dent to live cheaper at home and 
spend only three rather than four years 
as an undergraduate. Consequently, 
most British 17 year old University 
freshmen are in reality sophomores, 
In turn this innovation gives rise to 
a more mature undergraduate univer- 
sity community. Most European uni- 
versity students are required to live 
either in the university itself or in ap- 
proved lodgings. In order to develop 
self-reliance, they are allowed to go 
home only once or twice per quarter, 
This system also ensures large turnouts 
at weekends for all college sports, 
which are voluntary. It is considered to 
be of great prestige to represent your 
college or university in athletic and 
sporting events. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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ALWAYS FAITHFUL—Younger alumni often forget the Alumni Association’s 
annual meeting on Homecoming Day, but one can depend upon their predecessors 
upon The Plains to be out in force to attend to the affairs of their association. 
Among those present for the 1964 annual meeting were (1. to r.) B. G. Jennings 
95 of Seale; Charles W. Culpepper °14 of Arlington, Va.; and Jacie L. Esslinger 
708 of La Mesa, N. M, Mr. Jennings was the oldest alumnus registered for 


Homecoming. Mr. Esslinger makes an annual pilgrimage from La 


Mesa to 


Auburn at Homecoming; during the past seventeen years, he has missed only 
once—last year—and that was the result of severe injuries received in an 
accident. Mr. Culpepper—a distinguished plant scientist, who is now hybridizing 
several varieties of flowers—was back for the 50th anniversary reunion of his class. 


American And British Education 


(Continued from page 7, Column 4) 


Undergraduate Education 


In Europe there are no electives, all 
undergraduate careers being clearly 
defined over the three or four year 
period, This system is analogous to 
that-of the veterinary and medical un- 
dergraduate programs in America. 
Consequently, there are no forms to fill 
in at the beginning of each quarter, 
and there is no herding of students 
like cattle through the stock-pens of 
registration experienced on this con- 
tinent. Furthermore, this system per- 
mits a university to plan ahead, since 
its scholastic requirements are well- 
known in advance. Such a procedure 
also eliminates screwball courses, since 
each class must cover a specific area 
of the given training. program. The 
elimination of electives also reduces 
bureaucracy and allows the academic 
staff to concentrate on course matter 
rather than course administration. 


In America one often gets the im- 
pression that the University exists first 
for the administration and then for the 
staff and students; whereas in Europe, 
the operation of university life centers 
around the students and staff with ad- 
ministration taking a back seat, rela- 
tively speaking, 

The fraternity and sorority systems 
which have many advantages and dis- 
advantages are not encountered on the 
European campus. Most of their social 
functions are carried out by student 
government and there is a _ general 
feeling among university administra- 
tors that the encouragement of cliques 
in the student body is not in the gen- 
eral interest. However, in America 
where student government is relatively 
ineffectual, the properly organized 
fraternity and sorority systems have a 
real part to play. 

At graduation, which takes place 
only once per year, a convocation is 
held at which the students may or may 
not attend of their own free will. There 
has been over the last twenty years a 
growing aversion to the wearing of 
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anachronistic apparel which represents 
a hangover from the monastic orders 
of the early centuries. 


Technical Education 


There is in America no real counter- 
part of the European technical college. 
These institutions, in all outward re- 
spects, are universities, their courses 
varying from one to six years. Each 
trade—such as those of electricians, 
plumbers, and boiler-makers—has 
drawn up its own training require- 
ments and issues diplomas much like a 
sheepskin, In all areas of applied en- 
gineering and agriculture, a student 
can receive classroom and workshop 
training, passing exams as he pro- 
gresses and finally receiving a diploma, 
the equivalent of a university degree. 
Alternatively, in the field of engineer- 
ing, a student can begin work as an 
apprentice and participate in classroom 
and workshop training usually in con- 
junction with the local technical col- 
lege. As a consequence, all European 
engineering concerns have well trained 
staffs right down to the bench level. 
Furthermore, participants in such pro- 
grams can look forward to a definite 
series of advancements based on their 
previous training and accumulated ex- 
perience. 


Teacher Training 


Probably one of the biggest differ- 
ences between American and European 
educational systems exists in the train- 
ing of teachers, In Europe the principal 
emphasis is placed on the teacher’s 
having a thorough understanding of 
the material to be taught—with less 
emphasis on teaching technique. Teach- 
er promotion is based upon classroom 
results and recommendations by super- 
iors. The number of “mickey mouse” 
courses (methodology courses with 
little significant content) studied has 
no bearing on teacher evaluation, largely 
because such programs are not avail- 
able. Teacher refresher courses are 
given for both teaching technique and 


(Continued on page 9) 
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S. Heard °47, Chula, Ga.; James G. Bal- 
lard °47, New York, N.Y.; Quinton R. 
Dollar ’47, Haleyville; Donald E. MclIn- 


tire 48, Akron, Ohio; Lyle H. Peterson 


’48, Lillian; Mrs, Betty Sue Gant Mills 
’48, Westfield, N. J.; Crowell H. Wha- 
ley, 48, Opelika; Mrs, Helen Hyde En- 
nis *48, Gadsden; Victor I. Dekie °48, 
Cartersville, Ga.; Jennings L. Corter °48, 
Albuquerque, N.M.; Harold. D. Brandes 
48, Decatur, Ga.; Jesse E. Neighbors °48, 
Dublin, Ga.; Ernest P. Beacham, Jr., ’48, 
Vicksburg, Miss.; Samuel L, Canerday 
48, Montgomery; Mr. and Mrs. John D, 
Mosely *48, Arlington, Va.; William Earl 
McVay ’48, Jackson; Lt. Arthur P. Bol- 
ton, Jr., 48, Montevallo. 

Maj. William C. Hawkins °47 has 
been named editor of 
the Air Force’s Aero- 
space Maintenance 
Safety Magazine, He 
and his ~wife and 
daughter Susan live 
in San Bernardino, 
Calif. 

Dr. Gerald Naylor 
47 has received a 
$2,000 National 
Science Foundation 
grant to implement 
study on respiration 
rates of pollen grain at Carson-Newman 
College, Jefferson City, Tenn. 

Harold Powell ’47 has joined the pro- 
pellents and ordnance section of NASA’s 
John F, Kennedy Space Center, Cape 
Kennedy, Fla. 

A. W. Murrah °47 is the new secre- 
tary-treasurer and manager of the Ozark 
Production Credit Association, 

W. |. (Bill) Etheridge, Jr., °48 is presi- 
dent of the County 
Bureau, 

Col. Coleman O. Williams, Jr., °48 is 


Maj. Hawkins 


Jefferson Farm 


assigned to the Pen- 


ame tagon as Chief of the 

ie Special Warfare Di- 

ee ake BS vision after receiv- 

feat = ing the Legion of 
‘ 


Merit for his service 
in Vietnam. 

Lt. Col, Harvey D. 
Piper °48 is chief of 
a mobile 
team 


training 
developing a 
modern pay system 
and effective budget 
for the Saudi Armed 
Forces, Saudia Arabia. 


Col. Williams 


1949 


Dorsey L. Haynes '49 has been named 
director of the new Technical School 
to be built at Opelika. 

John B. Hawthorne °49 is the new 
director of the Agricultural and Forestry 
Division of the Alabama State Chamber 
of Commerce in Montgomery 


n 


Mafus R,. Bird °49 is now associated 
with the Butler Real Estate & Insurance 
Co., Birmingham, 


Edward R. Bailey °49 has been ap- 
pointed personnel director for the 
Orkin Extermination Company, At- 
lanta. 


Dr. James.M. Brown °49 is an agrono- 
mist with the National Cotton Council 
at Memphis. 


Elonza Ward °49 is director of raw 
products acquisition for the King Pharr 
Packing Company in Alabama and 
Louisiana. 


New Addresses: Maj. Joseph H. Shaf- 
field, Sierra Vista, Ariz.; Mr. and Mrs. 
John C, Edgar, Jr., Decatur, Ga.: Herb- 
ert M. Huie, New Cumberland, Penn.; 
Stacy J. Addison, Thomson, ra.e dt Je 
Pressley Motley, Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh 
M. Simpson, Jr., Mobile; Mr. and Mrs. 
Jerry D. Worthy, Fairfax, Va.; L. Cater 
Sims, Ft. Myers, Fla.; Judge W. Payne, 
Atlanta; Mrs. Harriet Davis Stewart, 


Birmingham; Lee W. O’Mary, Jasper; 
Lawrence L. Woolbright, Jonesboro, Ga.; 
Capt. Walter D. Johnson, Jr., Springfield, 
Va.; Cecil N. King, Birmingham, Mich.; 
John W. Breedlove, Eufaula; Robert W. 
Stafford, Alexandria, Va.; William L. 
Kelley, Atlanta; James W. Beall, Centre- 
ville; Clarence B. Kirby, Montgomery. 


1950 


E. E, “Red” Whitsett has been named 
coordinator of boys physical educa’ 
for the City of Atlanta schools. 

Mr. and Mrs. Don E. Thrasher (J 


Tubbs °53) live in Baton Rouge, , 
He is employed with Reynolds Metal 
Company. 

Johnny Wallis was recently n: 1 


vice president by the directors of 

Birmingham Trust National Bank 
William H, Whittlesey was rece y 

Henr 3. 


promoted to Comptroller - of 


Gilpin Wholesale Drug Co, Hi d 
Mrs. Whittlesey (Yvonne Cargile 0) 
and their two daughters live in S| - 
field, Va. 

Frank Sego has been named exe Ve 
vice president of Montgomery’s Down- 
town Unlimited. 

Myron J. Sasser, director of it - 


tion services Birmingham, ha een 
board of trustees e 


Baptist Hospitals. 


named to the 
Birminghan 


Maj. George R. Whatley is on y 
with the U.S. Air Force in Viet ) 

Robert E, Campbell, Jr.,.is associated 
with Rust Engineering Co., Birmi) 

David Liddell, Montgomery, i 
representative for the Feed Div f 
American Cynamid for South A a 
and Southwe Georgia. 

Born: A n, James Jefferson 
and M1 Charles. L. Torbert, J i 
LaFayette, on September 29 .. } 


Michael Anthony to Mr. and 


Charles Quinn (Orriel Solley Qui 19) 
on September 22. 

New Addresses; Dr, Claudia H. | d, 
Tuskegee; Kenneth E. Brown, : 
Capt. Tomlin P. Kendrick, Dal et 
Dr. Norman A. Minton, Tifton, G Vir. 
and Mrs. Sam C. Burns (Elouise v- 
ingston *49), Winnsboro,’ S. C.: Raymond 
J. Morton, Decatur; Thomas J. Hol- 


combe, Grand Bay; Robert S. Richard- 
Miss.; James A. Robbins, 
Nashville; Edwin G. Goss, Huntsville; 
Preston E. Williamson, Tucker, Ga, 
Robert H. Richard, New York, N.Y.: Wil- 
liam S. Leslie, Myrtle Beach, S. C.; Dr. 
Morris B. Mann, Montgomery; John T. 
O’Brien, Tallahassee, Fla.; Mrs. Lucile 
Breland, Birmingham; Baxter Dunaway, 
Houston, Tex.; Alan McDowell, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Theodore C. McCall, Gaines- 
ville, Ga.; Mrs. Anne Loren Johnson 
Revels, Plant City, Fla.; William A. 
Grissett, Atmore; Julius E. Pye, Mariet- 
ta, Ga, 


son, Gulfport, 


1951-1952 


C. C, Tolbert, Jr., ’51 was elected to 
the board of directors of the Associated 
Industries of Alabama. 

Dr. Wayne Arthur ’51 was a member 
of a 14-man Organizing Committee for 
the “Conference on Research Needs and 
Approaches to the Use of Agricultural 
Chemicals from a Public Health View- 
point” held on the Davis campus of the 
University of California in October. 

Jim Brannen ‘51 is the new president 
of the Montgomery County Pharma- 
ceutical Society. Bob Scarbrough ‘751, 
president of the state society, was the 
installing officer. 

Grover C. Peebles, Jr., ’51 has been 
appointed chief wire mill metallurgist 
at the Fairfield Works of U. S. Steel. 

T, Leo Dawsey Jr., ’51 is one of the 
new partners of an architectural and 
engineering firm, successor to Wyatt C. 
Hedrick and Associates,.Houston, Tex. 
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course format and are well attended. 
The value of this refresher training be- 
comes apparent to the teacher only 

’ virtue of classroom results and re- 
commendations. 


Graduate School 


There is much variation between in- 
schools in both 
America and Europe, which is to be 
expected, since the areas of*specializa- 
vary between ohe ‘university and 
nother. Although the ability of ‘the 
verage professors in both systems is 
nuch the same, the facilities for post- 
raduate study in the sciences are vast- 
superior in America. In the arts, 
vhere technical facilities are not so 
nportant, the differences, if any, 
uld possibly favor European insti- 


dividual graduate 
z 


tions, 
Graduate training in Europe requires 
to 5 years for a Ph.D. degree and 
years for a Masters. During this time, 
candidate takes few, if any, courses 
nd spends the majority of his time 
orking on a research problem. us- 
lly of a more extensive nature than 
hat required in the United States. The 
European graduate student also spends 
uch time delving into the literature 
his specialty and consulting with his 
ajor and other professors, Progress 
eports are required from time to time, 
nd the student has to become profi- 
ent in two foreign languages, 


The graduate program culminates in 
extensive written and oral examina- 
tuuons after a satisfactory dissertation 
has been completed. The final exam- 
inations are often conducted in part in 
the foreign languages with which the 
student is familiar. Frequently, the 
student is required to answer oral 
questions relating to his field of study 
which are put to him by some eminent 
authority specially imported for that 
purpose. The emphasis is entirely on 
specialization since the student would 
never be accepted for graduate school 
unless he has an excellent academic 
record with an adequate broad educa- 
tional background. 

The availability of graduate courses 
in American universities is basically a 
200d idea. If these courses are properly 
organized and taught, the student is 
able to obtain crystallized information 
nuch more efficiently than through de- 
riving it entirely for himself, However, 
it has been the writer’s experience that 
the majority of graduate courses in 
American universities are poorly or- 
ganized both in content and relation 
io one another and fail to challenge the 
tudent. Furthermore, in graduate 
school and to some: extent in under- 


graduate training, far too much em- 
phasis is placed upon’ “hours” rather 
than upon what the “hours” contain. 
Educationally, many American Ph.D. 
programs are of little consequence and 
graduate students are frequently re- 
duced to cheap labor for some depart- 
mental project. Unfortunately, the 
Ph.D. is rapidly being reduced to the 
status of a trade union membership 
card, opening doors without which it 
would not be possible to pass, 

In some respects the requirements to 
obtain a Ph.D. can be likened to the 
hurdle race in which the runner is re- 
quired to leap several barriers. If one 
or two barriers are knocked down, the 
runner may be given another chance, 
but if too many hurdles fall, the run- 
ner becomes disqualified, There is also 
a degree of hazing involved in. Ameri- 
can graduate education, While this may 
be advisable in medical schools to 
eliminate potential practitioners not 
likely to have a good bedside manner, 
no particular value can be seen for 
hazing in the academic world. One fre- 
quently hears of successful Ph.D, can- 
didates who express the view that now 
that they have completed their Ph.D., 
they can once more resume their educa- 
tion. 


It seems that a combination of the 
best principles of European and Amer- 
ican graduate education would operate 
to the advantage of students in both 


systems. 


Conclusions 


From the viewpoint of the experien- 
ces of the writer, it appears that Euro- 
pean students have a better educational 
system up to university entrante. Past 
this point, the American student comes 
into his own, but often only through 
sheer courage and determination. In 
spite of their schools, Americans are 
detefmined to become well educated. 
At the graduate level, there are serious 
disadvantages in both systems—the 
American student has to contend with 
over-organization; the European is left 
largely to paddle his own canoe. 

As a final comment, the writer 
wishes to note the relative effective- 
ness of the graduate programs at Au- 
burn. Perhaps in part because of their 
recent initiation and in part because 
of the wisdom of the graduate faculty, 
Auburn University’s graduate pro- 
grams are more flexible and thus more 
vital than those at other American 
universities where the writer has stu- 
died, worked, or visited. Let us hope 
that this flexibility long endures to 
provide the graduate students of our 
University the maximum opportunity 
for creative development and research: 
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H. E. (Mickey) Logue, Jr., ’52 has 
been appointed as instructor of journ- 
alism at Auburn University. He will 
work with the journalism workshop 
Students and act as advisor to the 
Plainsman staff. 


Capt. James W. Ward ’52 is attending 
St. Mary’s University. 

Mr. and Mrs, Richard Douglas Mc- 
Bride ’52 and children have been named 
Montgomery County’s Young Farm 
Family of the Year by the county Farm 
Bureau, 

Lt. Cmd, Earl Hewitt Pearce ’52 made 
his 200th F-4B Phantom II arrested 
carrier landing on October 1. 

Maj. Charles J, Fricke 52 was award. 
ed the First Oak Leaf Cluster to the 
Army Commendation Medal for meritor- 
OuS service as an instructor of Plans 
and Training, Ft. McClellan, on October 
10. Major and Mrs. Fricke (Mary Eliza- 
beth Walker. ’51) are now stationed at 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER, 1964 


Ft. Hood, Tex. 

Capt. Ralph Law °52 is a.new assistant 
professor of Air Force ROTC at Auburn 
University, 

Capt. Jeptha W, Dennis, Jr., °52 is 
supply officer for the 619th Tactical 
Control Squadron in Vietnam. 


Doug Davis 52 has been promoted to 
District Manager for the Southwest feed 
division of American Cynamid in Dallas, 
Tex. 

Pat McPherson ’52 has been re-elected 
President of the Lowndes County Farm 
Bureau, 

Married: Rebecca Ann Justus to John 
Goodsell Latt 52 on September 26 in 
Hendersonville, N. C. 

Born: A son, Paul Allen, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Claude James Kendrick ’51, in Ft. 
Walton Beach, Fla. Sept. 30 ...A 
daughter, Carol Anne, to Mr. and Mrs. 
John N. Sullavan '52, Aug, 3, in Little 
Rock, Ark. 

New Addresses: Mrs. Shirley Jones 
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OUTSTANDING A 


RCHITECTS—The reunion of the Class of 1924 at the time of 


the Auburn-Georgia game brought together again two outstanding architectural 
graduates of Auburn. Above Albert Golemon ’24 and Mrs. Golemon of Houston, 


Comish ’51, Fairfax, Va.; R. Milton War- 
ren °51, Greenwich, Conn.: Arthur A. 
Adams, Jr., °51, Tuscaloosa; Robert B. 
Gaither °51, Gainesville, Fla.; Joe N. 
Butler, Jr., 51, Brandon, Miss.: Felix A. 
McKinney, Jr., °51, Morganton. N. C.: 
Charles H. Culpepper °51, Clarksdale, 
Miss,; Mrs, Jessie Bird Musgrave °5l, 
Columbus, Ga.; William B. Northcutt, 
Jr., “S51, Ft. Meyers, Fla.; Maj. Russell 
E. Wiltsie °52, San* Francisco, Calif. 
William H. Keown °52, Reynoldsville, 
Pa.; J. Robert Creek '52, Concord, Tenn. 
Richard D, Kelley 52, Orangeburg, S. C.: 
Eldon D. Johnson °52, Auburn; Fred J. 
Mills, Jr., ’52, Monroe, Ga.: Pugh G. 
Truett °52, Johns Island, S. C.: Albert 
Trull, Jr., ’52, Sarasota, Fla.; Dan A. 
Mason °52, Prattville; Maj. Welborn L. 
Matthews ’52, Valley Head; Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis C. Smith ’52 (Rosemary Prickett 
52), Huntsville; S/Sgt. Paul M. Foust 
02, Atlanta; Capt. Joseph W. House ’52, 
Fort Bliss, Tex.; Louis D. Norrell ‘Sz 
Andalusia; Maj. Oscar C. Fewell, Jr., 
52, Tuscaloosa, 


1953-1954 


Robert L. Rollings °53 was recently 
promoted to senior engineer at the Bes- 
semer district of Alabama Power Co. 


Albert F. Killian 53 is assistant direc- 
tor of university relations in charge of 
high school relations at Auburn Uni- 
versity. 

William F. (Bill). Tucker °53 is Ad- 
ministrator of Rose Manor Skilled Nurs- 
ing Home, Birmingham. 

Dr. Hanly Funderburk °53, associate 
professor of botany at Auburn was one 
of a hundred scientists invited to attend 
a conference on the use of agricultural 
chemicals from a public health stand- 
point at University of California in 
October. 

Dr. Norman Sansing °54 is assistant 
professor of botany at the University of 
Georgia. 

Dr. Stanley P. Wilson °54 is coordina- 
tor for the North Central Poultry 
Breeding Project at Purdue University. 

James C. Poole °54 is superintendent 
for the Bessemer district of Alabama 
Power Co. 

H. Grady Barnes °54 has opened of- 
fices for general] practice of architecture 


Tex., chat over old times with Mrs. H. L. Holman and Mr, Holman ’24 of Ozark. 


in West Tennessee in Jackson, Tenn. 

John Frederick Henry ’54 received the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree from the 
University of Alabama in August. He 
is an assistant professor of industrial 
management at Auburn University. 

Jack R. Dresher °54 is sales repre- 
sentative of Atlanta Envelope Co., Bir- 
mingham. 

Dr. John E. Cutts 54 of 1603 Hillan- 
dale Dr., Mobile, desires to obtain a copy 
of the 1964 Glomerata. Anyone having 
one to dispose of may contact him at 
the address given here. 

Tom Tate, Jr., 54 was recently pro- 
moted to assistant-cashier of the Citizens 
and Southern National Bank in Atlanta. 
He and his wife Joyce have a one year 
old daughter, Helen, 

Married: Miss Jo Ann Reeves to John 
Mack Hudson ’54 in Montgomery on 
September 5. 

Born: A-son, Henry Warren, to Mr, 
and Mrs. Thomas W. Shows °54 of Lu- 
verne, on October 14. He joins Rebecca, 
7, and Barbara, 4. 

New Addresses: Mr. and Mrs. Gus 
L. Connelly 53 (Mary Helen Tate 56) 
Atlanta; Ronald Lee Capel °53, Selma; 
Mrs. Marlin Miller Powers ’53, Omaha, 
Neb.; Mrs. Don ©. Brush ’53, Davis, 
Calif.; David A. Loiry ’53, Gadsden; Mrs, 
Atha Barrington Timmerman 5 3, 
Lockhart; Joe M. McKay ’53, College 
Station, Miss.; Mrs. Martha Long 
Laurent °53, Bartow, Fla.; Mrs. Emily 
B. Brock °53, Dadeville; Jim Strong °53, 
Opelika; George R. Conner ’53, Miami, 
Fla.; Wallace P. Flowers °53, Springfield, 
Ohio; Mrs. Barbara Farrington Broad- 
well °53, Dalton; Ga.; Mr. and Mrs. 
George D. Stewart 53, Jackson; Capt. 
and Mrs. Canty P. Chambers °53 (Jac- 
quelyn Webb), Annandale, Va.; Charlie 
A. Herndon 53, Columbus, Miss.; Joseph 
D. Owen ’54, Pompano Beach, Fle.; Lt. 
and Mrs. Charles A. Spencer ’54 (Doris 
Morrison ’54), Ft. Rucker: Bob E. Nagel 
54, Atlanta; Miss Berylie Quinn °54, Bir- 
mingham; Mr. and Mrs. James S$. Mack- 
in 54 (Mary Jo Williams °54) Huntsville; 
E. Jack Simpson °54, New Iberia, La.; 
John W. Brown ’54, Daytona Beach, Fla.; 
James W. Fullington °54, Decatur; 
Charles E, Boswell ‘54, Hapeville, Ga.; 
Jacque R. McCroskey °54, Dallas, Tex.; 


(Continued on page 10) 
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AN AUBURN HANDSHAKE—Auburn Alumni Association officers and President 
Ralph B. Draughon engage in a mammoth handshake after the annual Associa- 
tion election here. .Officers (1. to r.) are’ President. W. Kelly Mosley ’24 and 
executive committee.members Dr. Ben S. Gilmer 26, Dr. Ray Ashwander ’42. 
W..O. (Cracker) Butler ’38, William L. Sims, II, ’20, and Alvin W. Vogtle, Jr., 
39... Not shown are executive committee members Kenneth R. Giddens ’31 


and A. D. Holmes, Jr., ’38. Executive Committee members serve for two years. 


WE'RE STILL WITH YOU—Retiring Alumni Association executive committee 


members join with the alumni president in 


holding up an Auburn pennant 


to symbolize the fact that they will still be supporting Auburn even though they 


have completed their terms in office. 


Left to right are Edward L. Lowder ’34, 


President W. Kelly Mosely ’24 (who continues in office), Dr. Roy B. Sewell "aa; 
and Thomas F. Hobart ’27. Dr, Sewell and Mr. Hobart are both past presidents. 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


Mrs. Lewis K. Hammond °54. Oshkosh, 
Wisc.; Capt. David C. Morrill 54, Sepul- 
veda, Calif.; Terrell E. Stutts, "54, ‘Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; Charles E. Gray °54, Boaz; 
Mrs. Mary Penn Murphy ’54, Houston, 
Tex, 


1955-1956 


Capt. Henry B. McNider, III, is in the 
U. S. Army Signal School at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., for thirty weeks’ train- 
ing. 

Capt. James R. Hathcock °55 is now 
assistant professor of Air Force ROTC 
at Auburn University. 

Harold D. McGee °56 is employed by 
the government as a veterinarian in 
Washington, Miss. 

Emory E. Holland ’56 is associate pro- 
fessor of psychology at Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carl E. Breckner °56 is Inspector in 
Charge, USDA Plant Quarantine Divi- 
sion, Ramey AFB, Puerto Rico. 

Raymond E. Davis °56 is district sales 
manager for International Mineral 
Chemical Co. in Florence. 

Louis Weekley ’56 and his wife Sara 
of Ward were recently saluted as an 
Outstanding Young Farm Family by the 
Alabama Farm Bureau News. 

Sam A. Houston °56 is copy editor for 
the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn. 

Born: A daughter to Mr. and Mrs. Bill 
Thomas '55, of Anniston... A son, Greg 
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Douglas, on June 14 to Mr, and Mrs. 
Jerry M, Whittle °56 in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
He joins Gary, 4. Mr. Whittle is the 
manager of business systems at West- 
inghouse Research and Development 
Center in Pittsburgh . .. A son, Michael 
William, to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F, 
Jones °56, Griffin, Ga., on ST AAS 
A daughter, Elizabeth Anne, to Mr. and 
Mrs, Ray McBurney ’56, Opelika, on 
Oct. 9. 

Married: Miss Frankie Brenda Nichols 
to James G. Walding °56, in Enterprise 
on Oct. 3, 


1957 


James E. Nelson is attending Graduate 
School at Auburn University, 


Charles Allen McGlamery is employ- 
ed by Ford Motor Co. in Sheffield. 


Lowell Ledbetter has been appointed 
program director for the Auburn Uni- 
versity Union. 

Brownlee Fiveash is working with the 
Alabama Natural Gas Corporation in 
Birmingham. 

Joe Neal Weilenman is employed by 
Harold Kaplan Architect in Greenville, 
Miss. He and his wife Sheila have two 
sons, Christopher, 3, and Poley, 6. 

Melvin M,. McAllister, Jr, has been 
promoted to territory manager for Hunt- 
Wesson Foods in Birmingham, He is 
married to Jeanne Gaillory ’58, 


Alumni Re-elect President Mosley 


Auburn alumni attending the Auburn Alumni Association annual 
meeting at Homecoming unanimously re-elected the indefatigable W. 
Kelly Mosley ’24 as president of the Association. A retired assistant 


vice president of Southern Bell Tele- 
phone and a resident of Atlanta. Ga., 
Mr. Mosley traveled thousands of miles 
during the past year rallying fellow 
alumni to the support of Auburn. 

The alumni also unanimously adopt- 
ed a resolution of appreciation for the 
services of retiring Auburn President 
Ralph B. Draughon ’22, noting that Au- 
burn has made “truly significant pro- 
gress toward becoming one of the na- 
tion’s great universities” under his 
leadership, 

The spirit of unanimity continued as 
alumni elected three new members of 
the Executive Committee, which gov- 
erns the affairs of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. New members are Alvin W. 
Vogtle, Jr., 39, A. D. Holmes. Jt.,: 38, 
and W. O. (Cracker) Butler, ’38 (see 
biographical notes below for detailed 
information about these new officers). 

Continuing in office for the second 
year of their Executive Committee 
terms are William L. Sims, II, ’20 of 
Orlando, Fla.; Kenneth R. Giddens ’31 
of Mobile; and Dr. Ray Ashwander 42 
of Decatur. Dr. Ben S. Gilmer ’26 of 
Atlanta is a member ex-officio. Joseph 
B. Sarver, Jr., ’37 continues to admin- 
ister the affairs of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation as executive secretary. 

Retiring from the Executive Com- 
mittee after completing two years of 
outstanding service were Dr. Roy B. 
Sewell ’22 of Atlanta, Thomas F. Ho- 
bart ’27 of Birmingham, and Edward 
L. Lowder ’34 of Montgomery. 


We ae * 


A. D. Holmes, Jr. 


Allison Davis Holmes, Jr.. is prob- 
ably one of the few Auburn pharmacy 
graduates to win awards for distin- 
guished service in soil and water con- 
servation activities. After graduation 
in 1938, Holmes worked with Bilhuber- 
Knoll Corp., a large eastern drug firm, 
until World War II. By the end of the 
war he had been decorated with the 
Bronze Star Medal -for action in the 
Philippines and had attained the rank 
of Lt. Colonel, Returning to the Bilhu- 
ber-Knoll Corp., he worked as eastern 
sales representative until 1947 when he 
returned to Gallion and began farm- 
ing. : 

Originally interested in dairying, he 
helped establish the Black Belt Dairies, 
a milk processing and distributing com- 
pany. Then in 1952, he started the Val- 
ley View Milling Co. which he con- 
tinues to operate. 

Mr. Holmes is interested in soil and 
water conservation practices as a 
means of sustaining the Black Belt’s 
economy. In 1948, he first became an 
official of the Black Belt Soil Conser- 
vation District; most of the time since 
then, he has served as chairman of the 
board. 

In 1954, he was elected President of 
the Alabama Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts and Area II Vice 
President of the National Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts, serving 
nine Southeastern states, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. In addition to 
being re-elected president of the AS- 
CD, he received the distinguished ser- 
vice award in conservation for the 
State of Alabama for 1955. 

Mr. Holmes’ national conservation ac- 
tivities include chairmanship of the 
NACD Committee on Legislation which 
tries to present the views of 2,900 Soil 
and Water Conservation Districts 
throughout America to Congressional 
committees concerned with agriculture 
and natural resources, He is one of 
the original members of the USDA 
Soil and Water Conservation Advisory 


. 


Committee, on which he has served 
three, two year terms. 

Mr. and Mrs. Holmes, the former 
Katherine Webb, have two children, 
Charles Allison 13, and Mary Elizabeth, 
11. 


Alvin W. Vogtle, Jr. 


Alvin Ward Vogtle, Jr., 39, Execu- 
tive Vice President of Alabama Power 
Company, went into the Air Force as 
a 2nd Lieutenant after he received his 
law degree from the University of Ala- 
bama in 1941. He served inthe Air 
Force until 1945 when he joined the 
law firm of Martin, Vogtle. Balch and 
Bingham as an associate member, He 
became a member of the firm in 1950 
and stayed with them until 1962. In 
addition he was president of Southern 
Electric Generating 
1960 to 1962, when he 
tive Vice President of Alabama Power 
Company. 

Presently he serves a 
the Board of Directors for 
nesses including the 


Company from 


became Execu- 


a member of 
everal busi-~ 
Southern Comp- 


any, Alabama Power Company. South- 
ern Electric Generating Company. and 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Vogtle’s civic activities and respon= 
Sibilities include: Chairman, Commit- 
tee of 100, Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce; member of the Board of 
Directors of the YMCA: member of the 
Advisory Board of Directo: f the 
Alabama Association of Independent 
Colleges; member of the Board of Di-« 
rectors of the Birmingham Boys’ C ib; 
and past-president of the Jefferson 
County Auburn Club. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vogtle. the former 


Kathryn Drennen, have three childr n: 
Kathryn Drennen, Alvin Ward, III, and 
Anne Moore, 

* * 4 


W. O. Butler, Jr. 


William Osborne Butler, Jr.. °38 owns 
and operates a Montgomery insurance 
agency, agent for 
several fire insurance companies d: ing 
business in Alabama. 

After leaving Auburn in 1938. Mr. 
Butler worked for the Alabama In- 
spection and Rating Bureau until 1941 
when he entered the Army. He served 
with several units in the U.S. 
the next three years and graduated 
from the Command and General Staff 
College, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan.. in 
1943. In 1944, he went overseas with 
the IX corps and served 14 months in 
the Pacific area. He received his 
motion to Lt. Colonel while serving on 
Okinawa, Since his release from active 
duty in 1946, Butler has been in the 
reserves, He has completed a five year 
Command and General Staff course for 
reserve officers, including a two-weeck’s 
active duty requirement for graduation 
at Ft. Leavenworth and now ranks as 
colonel, 

Butler has been a fire 
general agent since he returned to Ala- 
bama in 1946. In 1949 he organized 
W. O. Butler and Co.. Inc., whose opera- 
tions consist of the management of the 
Alabama operations of a number of fire 
insurance companies, 

Very active in Montgomery civic af- 
fairs, Butler is past-president of the 
Downtown Optimist Club, and a mem- 
ber of the Montgomery Chamber of 
Commerce. He has served as past vice- 
president of the Parent-Youth League 
of Montgomery, Inc., and is presently 
a member of the Board of Directors. In 
addition he is a Sunday School teacher 
at the First Baptist Church. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Robert Keith Sikes received the Mas- 
ter of Public Health degree from Har- 
vard University in. June. 


Edwin D. Safer has been appointed 
coordinator of technical information for 
the Agricultural Division of Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc. in New York City. 


Born: A daughter Amy Patterson to 
Mr. and Mrs. Mote W. Andrews, Jr. 
(Patti Paine 57) in Columbus, Ga., on 
Oct, 20. She joins Mote III, 5, and 
Courtenay, 3... A daughter, Lucy Mor- 
ris, on May 19 to Mr. and Mrs. Bradley 
P. Word (Charlotte Morris 55) in Tam- 
pa, Fla. Bradley, an estimator for Brice 
Building Company of Birmingham, was 
recently transferred to the new branch 
office in Tampa A son, Robert 
Mitchell, to Mr. and Mrs. John O. Par- 
rish (Rosamond Rencher ’59) on Sept. 
9 ...A son, Gregory Scott, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Monroe John Reaves in Huntsville 
nm Aug. 24, He has a big brother Danny, 
oe A daughter, Elizabeth Ellis, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles. W. Regan (Eliza- 
beth Ellis Cobb ’60) on Oct, 8 in Bir- 

ingham ,. .. A daughter, Martha 
Renne, to Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher Yeild- 
ing on Sept. 23 in Birmingham ...A 
daughter, Karen Leigh, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Louie William Daniel in Thomaston, Ga., 
on Sept. 29, He joins Brent Wesley, 14 
months A daughter, Malinda Jane, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Paul C. Conner, Au- 

irn on Sept. 18... A daughter, Melissa 
Dee Ann, to Mr. and Mrs. William W, 
Lush, Opelika, on Sept. 26 A son, 
Roy Alan, to Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. 
Barton on Oct. 1 in Birmingham. 


1958 


Henry Long is administrative assist- 
ant to the vice president, Federal Land 
Bank, New Orleans, 


Robert L. Ruppenthal is an industrial 
the State Committee for 
Technical Education of the State of 
south Carolina at Columbia, S. C. 


) 


ngineer wWwitn 


Wiley Salter is president of the new 
trade school] in Evergreen, 

Dr. Margaret Jackson received a Ph.D. 
in chemistry at Auburn in June and ac- 
epted a position in the Chemistry De- 
partment of Delta State College, Cleve- 
land, Miss. 


Dr, Len M. Ouzts completed his Naval 
Internship at the U. S. Naval Hospital, 
Philadelphia, in June. Presently he’s 
attending the U. S. Naval School of 
Aviation Medicine, Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Fla. : 

James H. Mason, Jr., is principal of 
Morris Snower Elementary School and 
Pepperell Elementary School in Opelika. 

Born: A daughter, Helen Ann, to Mr. 
and Mrs. William P. Corley, Arab, on 
October 11 . A son, Robert O’Neal, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold O. Wright in 
Athens, Ga., on Oct. 16. He joins Cindy 
Ann, 4% A son, Stuart Alexander, 
born Sept. 8 to Mr. and Mrs. Harry A. 
Manson, Knoxville, Tenn. He joins sister 
Mary Helen, 3 A son, Robert Car- 
rington,-to Mr. and Mrs. Wesley C. 
Greayer (Susan Stewart ’58), on Sept. 
Gardena, Calif. Rob joins sister 
Dawn, 18 months . A son, Stanley 
Mark, to Mr. and Mrs, Jim Templeton 
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W. O. Butler, Jr. 
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Mr. Butler supports the 
Alumni Club of Montgomery 
Currently serving as president. 

Mr. and Mrs. Butler, the former Mary 
Elizabeth Hutto, have three children. 


The eldest daughter, Laurice (Mrs. 
James C. Thomas), is a senior at Au- 
burn in Secretarial Administration. 


The other two children are Linda, 16, 
and Bill, 13. 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER, 1964 


STILL LIFE In Red, Green, & Yellow—an array of color and line by Byron Browne 


HUNGER—a dramatic interpretation by 
Ben Shahn, which became controversial. 


About Auburn University’s Permanent Art Collection 


By PAT FOOTE °65 


The Permanent Art Collection of Auburn University was once listed 
as war surplus material. After World War II, a number of countries 
asked our State Department to organize and show a group of contempo- 


rary American art. The original exhibit 
was named “Advancing Modern Art”: 
it contained 117 paintings. The State 
Department spent just under $50,000 
on the project. The first showings were 
in Czechoslovakia and Cuba; immed- 
lately afterwards the storm broke. 

The conservative artists were among 
the first to attack the paintings and 
their “abstract expressionism.” The 
painters in the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League joined the opposition 
—none of their pictures were displayed 
in the exhibit. Important individuals 
began to express their opinions re- 
garding the “radical” direction the art 
took. As a result of the pressure, Sec- 
retary of State Marshall halted the 
showings and ordered the display 
home. 

A war surplus label was attached to 
the entire group and it went up for 
sale to colleges, universities, and simi- 
lar non-profit organizations that were 
teaching veterans. These organizations 
received a priority in bidding if they 
bid at least five per cent of the ori- 
3ecause of the promptness 
of its bids, Auburn was very successful. 
Of the 117 pictures in the exhibit, Au- 
burn got 36. The University of Okla- 
homa also got 36, and the remaining 
paintings were scattered among other 
schools. 

These 36 paintings became Auburn 
University’s Permanent Art Collection. 
Contained within this group are such 
works as Ben Shahn’s Hunger, Kuni- 
yoshi’s Circus Girl, and John Marin’s 
Seascape. 

All of the paintings were done be- 
tween the years 1945-47, and the ori- 


ginal price. 


(Carolyn Reese ’58) on Oct. 3 in Bir- 
mingham A son, Bryan Keith, to 
Mr. and Mrs, Billy O. Garner (Con- 
stance Dufford ’60) on Oct. 5. Mr, Gar- 
ner is personnel manager at the Ballet 
plant in Wadesboro, N.C... .a daught- 
er, Sally Ann, to Mr. and Mrs. Roger 
Hemminghaus (Dolores de la Rua ’60) 
on Oct. 6 in Baton Rouge, La. ...A 
son, John Marshall, to Mr. and Mrs. 
John W. East in East Gadsden on Sept. 
10. He joins big brother Mercer, 214 ; 
A son, Steven Mark, born Oct. 15, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack L. Johnson of Au- 
burn A son, Patrick Daniel; to Mr. 


(Continued on page 12) 


ginal State Department exhibit was in 
1948. To some people these pictures ap- 
peared at that time to represent the 
politica] left. The works were attacked 
as “communistic” because they do not 
present our people happy and smiling. 
They do not show our material pro- 
gress and thus glorify our ideals. Huji- 
ger portrays a young boy with his Hand 
outstretched in supplication. This 
painting, said the detractors, does not 
represent the American child. Ameri- 
cans are not supposed to be familiar 
with the pangs of hunger. 

The ironic part of the accusations of 
communistic leanings was that at the 
same time, the communist leaders were 
abstract painters the world 
over for being capitalistic. These pic- 
tures that caused so much trouble in 
1948 are today 
conservative. The university represen- 
tatives who were sent to bid on the 
works realized that and also realized 
the value of the group. 


attacking 


considered extremely 


mn 
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The works were bought for educa- 
tional purposes. The Auburn art faculty 
felt that students would benefit from 


Ae 


having good art around, The paintings 
have been lent out to other universi- 
ties throughout the nation and to var- 
ious museums. 


In 1948, Auburn bid around $1,000 
for these 36 paintings valued at $22 000. 
Today the market value of the group 
is approximately 30 per cent higher 
than in 1948. 


THOMAS RHODES — as painted by 
Boardman Robinson after World War II. 
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SEASCAPE—an abstract treatment of a water scene by John Marin, 
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PROFESSOR WINGARD AND STUDENTS—The Homecoming reunion of the 
Class of 1939 was a special occasion for a member of the Class of 1933. R. E. 
Wingard ’33, now head of the Department of Chemical Engineering here, had a 
number of the members of the Class of ’39 in the first class—Organic Chemistry— 


that he taught at Auburn. 


Teacher and former students (1. to r.) above are: 


Prof. Wingard, Mrs. Mildred Glass Worsham 39, Mrs. Estelle Breeden Wingard 
39 (the professor got a wife from that class), Mrs. June Tooker Kenmore ’39, 
and William E. Vinson ’39, The group is shown at Dairyland Farms’ Red Barn. 
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and Mrs. Charles O’Neal (Nanette Kirk- 
land 58) on Sept. 26...A daughter, 
Leslie Jane, to Mr. and Mrs. Gerald 
Allen of Greensboro, N, C., on Sept. 25. 
She joins Lisa Love, 21 months... A 
son, Steven Mann, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin W. Meredith (Marianne Mann 
63), on Oct. 5... A son, Richard Wes- 
ley, to Mr. and Mrs, Richard Brown 
(Kathryn Roden ’58) Madison, Fla.: 
on October 7. 


1959 


Torbit Henry has been assigned to the 
the Soil Conservation Service’s Water- 
shed Planning Party at Auburn. 

Robert J. Catanzano received the Mas- 
ter of Arts degree in mathematics from 
Bowling Green State University in 
Ohio and is an instructor at Berry Col- 
lege, Mt. Berry, Ga., and part-time Dean 
and Assistant Headmaster at the Berry 
Academy. 

Carlton G. Cole, Jr., has been named 
traffic representative by the L & N 
Railroad. Mrs.’ Cole (Sandra Bosarge 
99) is teaching physical education at 
Brooke Hill Schoo] for girls in Birming- 
ham. They have a son, Chris, 17 m mnths. 

Charles F. Lewis is in Chile as a 
Peace Corp Volun- 
teer helping Chileans 
form and run credit 
unions and coopera- 
tives. 

Charles R. Dunlap 
is territory repre- 
sentative for - the 
Xerox Corp. in 
Winston Salem, N.C. 
He and his wife 
have two sons. 

1/Lt.. James L. 
Hughes, USMC, was 
recently presented with six citations in 
recognition of his meritorious achieve- 
ment in aerial flight in Vietnam during 
1963. Lt. Hughes flew 126 combat mis- 
sions from Jan, to June. Presently he’s 
Stationed at Milton, Fla. 

Dr. O’Neal Smitherman is leader for 
the Cooperative Fisheries Research Unit 
at Louisiana State University. 


Charles F. Lewis 


Born: A son, David Scot, to Mr. and 


Mrs, T. Sudderth, Jr. (Elizabeth Whit- 
man ’59) on Aug. 27, in Tucker, Ga. He 
jOins a sister Elizabeth Robin, 2% ... 
A son, Steven McCall, on Oct. 14, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Mac Dauphin 
(Evelyn Ray ’60) of Anniston. He joins 
Sister, Elizabeth, 2 . A son, Claude 
LeRoy Huey, III, to Mr. and Mrs. Claude 
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L. Huey, Jr. (Nancy Claire Friel ’60) 
of Decatur, Ga. ...A daughter Mary 
Katherine, on Aug. 6, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert A. Moorhead (Mary Anne Doby 
58) of Montgomery. She joins Frank, 5, 
and Jack, 2% ..,A son, Paul Martin, 
to Mr. and Mrs, Stephen J. Denton of 
Huntsville on Oct. 3. 

Married: Miss Lucia Nix to Thomas 
E. Hunt, Jr., of Birmingham on Aug. 28. 
Mr. Hunt is employed by Alabama 
Power Co, in the Land Department... 
Madeline Brazzale of Chicago, Ill., to 
J. R. Brown on Oct. 3... Jan Paullin 
Whitfield to Lowell.Harry Hughen in 
Moultrie, Ga., on Oct. 24... Nancy Ann 
Taylor to John Torbit Henry in Oct. 


1960 


Jim Buford, recipient of the Wester- 
velt Fellowship, is toward a 
Master’s degree in forestry at Auburn, 

Price S. Williams, Jr., entered Uni- 
versity Law School in September. 

Patrick T. Spence recently received a 
Master of Science degree from Georgia 


working 


Tech and is employed as a design engi- 
neer for the Lockheed-Georgia Co.. in 
Marietta. He and his wife Nancy have 
a son, Timothy. Patrick, 14 months. 

Henry A. Tidwell, Jr., recently re- 
ceived the bachelor of divinity degree 
from Golden Gate Theological Semin- 
ary, Mill Valley, Calif., and 
duties as pastor of the Libby 
Mission, Libby, Mont. 

Clarence C. Campbell has been pro- 
moted to captain at Thule Air Force 
Base, Greenland. 

Bill M. Spann is associate engineer 
with the Philip Morris Research Center 
of Richmond, Va. 

Ben F. Carr, Jr., is an assistant engi- 
neer for the Mobile division of L. & N. 
Railroad. He and his wife 
Brunson °'63) have two sons, 
and Wes, 1. 

William David Jones is assistant di- 
rector of Information Services for the 
New York office of the College En- 
trance Examination Board. 

Born: Barry Marshall to Mr. and Mrs. 
and Mrs. Bill Murchison (June Wise 
55) in Bay Minette on Oct. 12. Barry 
joins big sisters Belinda, 3, and Melaine, 
1% ... A son, Stephen Alan, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Winston P. Newton, Huntsville, 
in Aug, Mr. Newton is working with 
the IBM Corp. in Huntsville... A 
daughter, Sarah Allison, on September 
12 to Mr. and Mrs. Ben F. Padgett (Ani- 
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Bart, 3, 


In Memorian - - ’21] Through °55 


Tracy Lay ’04 died April 21 in Wash- 
ington D.C., according to information re- 
ceived from the postmaster there. 

th tf of 

N. Gillis Cammack, Jr., 12 died in a 
Selma hospital Sept. 2. Active in civic 
affairs throughout his life, Mr. Cammack 
helped organize the first Boy Scout 
troop in that town. He was a member 
of the Kiwanis Club for many years 
and was an active worker in his church. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 


Carrilee Cammack; a daughter, Mrs. 
Claude Morton Jr. ’49; two sons, N. 


Gillis Cammack III ’49 and Charles T, 
Cammack, and eight grandchildren. 


Charles C. Vaughan 713 died in 
Florence Oct. 3 according to informa- 
tion from his sister. 


Thomas Neely ’22 of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
died Sept. 24 from leukemia. 


Library Offers Plan 
For Book Memorials 


The Auburn University Development 
Program, in cooperation with Director 
of Libraries Clyde Cantrell, has estab- 
lished a plan for memorials in the form 
of books for the Auburn University 
Library, Over past months the Devel- 
opment Program has received gifts 
with requests that a book or books be 
purchased and placed in the library in 
memory of a deceased person—a form- 
er classmate, the parent of a friend, or 
a former professor, 

Formal announcement of the plan 
for book memorials grows out of this 
past interest and the belief that many 
others, alumni and other friends of 
Auburn, might find occasions when 
books seem the most appropriate me- 
morial or expression of sympathy. 

Persons wishing to donate a book for 
the Auburn University Library as a 
memorial should follow this procedure: 
Write the Development Program, Au- 
burn University, Auburn, Ala, 36830, 
indicating the name and class (if an 
alumnus) of the person to be memor- 
ialized. Also please send the name and 
address of the next of kin (and the 
relationship) to whom you wish notice 
of the memorial gift to be sent. The 
Development Office will promptly no- 
tify the next of kin on special station- 
ery imprinted with a facsimile of the 
bookplate as it will be inscribed. (See 
accompanying illustration). Donors also 
will receive acknowledgements on this 
same style stationery. Checks for me- 
morial books should be made payable 
to The Auburn University Foundation. 


Unless a donor suggests a field of 
interest for a book, library officials 
will make the selection of th: book or 
books to be purchased. The library 


periodically notifies the Development 
Office of titles selected and the Devel. 
opment Office keeps these on file. 


NEE eee 


AUBURN UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 


in memory of 


presented by 


Oren Johnson ’23 of Montgomery died 
Oct. 19 after a brief illness. Surviving 
are his wife, Mrs. Alma Johnson, ‘a 
brother and two sisters, 


Joseph M. Guthrie ’23 of Birming- 
ham died Sept. 8. He is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Willie Eva Guthrie; a daught- 
er, Mrs. Sam Wells of Miami; a brother 
and sister and two grandchildren. 


Walter Story ’24 of Opelika died Oct. 
21. Survivers include a son, Henry Story 
of Houston, Tex.; one grandchild: .a 
brother, Ellis Story; and three sisters, 
Mrs, J. S. Barron, Mrs. John E. Hydrick 
29, and Mrs. Martha Edwards. 

Clarence A. Christensen ’28 died in 
October in Athens. 


Yancey Stoutenborough °’33 of An- 
napolis, Md., died Oct. 1. His widow 
survives him. 


Benjamin Caldwell ’33 of Birmingham 
died Oct. 23. He is survived by his wife, 
Mrs, Evelyn Caldwell; a daughter. Mrs. 
B. J. Lovvorn; a son, Ben F., Caldwell; 
two grandchildren, Linda and Sandy 
Lovvorn; and six sisters. 

Jacob O. Barnes ’33 of Ozark died 
Oct. 20 after an extended Mr. 
Barnes was principal of the Dale County 
High School. Survivors include his 
widow, Mrs. Ethel Barnes; two sisters, 
Mrs. Idalee Trawick, Winter Park, Fla., 
and Mrs. Florence Sikes, Montgomery; 
and three brothers, D. G. 19, 
Skipperville, M. A. Barnes ’23, Ozark, 
and R. S. Barnes, Birmingham. 


illness. 


3arnes 


Jack Slack °34 of Birmingham died 
July 29. He is survived by his mother, 
Mrs. J. R. Slack; and sister, Mrs. Jane 
Slack Blake °36. 


of 


Woodrow W. Bailey ’37 of Wilming- 
ton, N. C., died Oct. 13 after an extended 
illness. Surviving are his wife, Mrs. 
Mary Bailey; two daughters, Miss 
Beverly Bailey and Miss Ellen B 
both of Wilminghton; a sister and a 
brother. 

Samuel C. Jones. 38 of Collinsville 
died Oct. 16. Survivors include his 


brother, Ralph Jones ’35, 


Alfred C. Walker ’39 of Gadsden died 


Aug. 2. He was a principal in the Ala- 
bama school system for 35 years. Sur- 
vivors include his widow, Mrs. Autie 
Walker; a daughter, Mrs. W. F. Adams 
of Montgomery; two sons, Dr. W. A. 
Walker °49, of Decatur, and Dr. A. C. 
Walker, Decatur, Ga., and three sisters, 
Mrs. J. E. Clay, Tuskegee. Mi a Fed © 
Gann, Birmingham, and Mi Stella 
Young, 


Andalusia. 

George Ww. Long °44 of Skipperville 
Oct. 7. He 
education in Dale County for two con- 
the 


died was superintendent of 


secutive terms and principal of 
Skipperville School for 25 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Mary 
Long; two George M, 62, 
Lake Jackson, Texas, and Tommy Long, 
Skipperville; and five five 
brothers. 


years. 
Long 


sons, 


and 


sisters 


’*52 of Athens 
information 


Joseph Robert Kennemer 
died July 6, 
from his father. 


according to 


William J. Brooks ’55 of Birmingham 
died Oct. 14 at his home. Survivors in- 
clude his widow, Mrs. Mary Slagle 
Brooks; two Robert Carl and 
William Jordan Brooks; two daughters, 
Miss Deborah Elizabeth and Miss Mary 
Angela Brooks, all of Birmingham; and 
his parents, two brothers, and three 
sisters. 


sons, 
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ta Reynolds ’60) of Decatur, Ga. She 
joins big sister Anita, 23 months. . 

A daughter, Kathy Janice to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jesse E. Croley (Janice Ardis ’61), 
Pensacola, Fla., on Sept. 2. She has 
three big brothers, Jesse Elbert, Jr., 414, 
Stephen Anthony, 3%, and Rex Eugene, 
242 ...A daughter, Elizabeth Anne, to 
Mr, and Mrs. Wayne M. Smith (Mary 
Helen Miller ’56), Conley, Ga., on Sept. 
12. Her brothers are Robert, Wayne, and 
Gregory ...A daughter, Terri Lanette, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Brice Felix Marsh, on 
Sept. 26. 

Married: Elizabeth Hilsman to Jack 
Arthur Price, Oct. 10, in Decatur .. , 
Priscilla Ann Allen to Gerald N. Pad- 
gett in Opelika on Nov. 15 . Sara 
Catherine May to James Earl Garner, 


Jr., on Oct. 30 in the Maxwell AFB 
Chapel, Montgomery. 
1961 


David Doss was recently promoted to 
Area Engineer at Evergreen by the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

Larkin Wade is working for his Mas- 
ter’s degree in forestry at Auburn and 
holds the E. A. Hauss Fellowship. 

J. Smith is working for his 
doctorate in Soil Science at Iowa State 
University. 

1/Lt. Leslie W. Stewart, Jr., is en- 
rolled in the pilot instructor course at 
James Connally AFB, Tex. 

Mrs, Betty Underwood Groover had 
an article published in the art section 
of the October issue of The Instructor 
Magazine. 

Lt. (j. g.) and Mrs. Thomas J. Lynch 
(Martha McCree ’64) are living in 
Charleston, S. C. where Lt. Lynch is a 
Naval Supply Officer. 


Samuel 


Frank W. Jenkins, District Supervisor 
for Vocational Rehabilitation, was guest 
speaker for the Opelika Rotary Club in 
September. 

James S. Campbell is working for the 
Hillhouse Company, Inc., in Birming- 
ham. 

Jay F. Grandy is working with the 
Technical Marketing Training Program 
of General Electric in San Jose, Calif, 

Rembert D. Bayne, Jr., is a technical 
representative for Steven’s Industries in 
Dawson, Ga. - 


Rex C. Jones is a mathematics instruc-_ 


tor at Huntingdon College, Montgomery. 

1/Lt. Paul W. Hall has completed the 
U.S. Air Force survivai and special 
training course at Stead AFB, Nev., and 


has been assigned to Camp New Amster- * 


dam, Netherlands, 

Jimmy E. Tackett is a chemical en- 
gineer for Eastman Co, in 
Kingsport, Tenn. 

Jong K. Jean is working in the 
Dept. of the University of 


Tennessee 


Physics 
Florida. 

Peyton L. Gunnels is an _ industrial 
designer for the Columbus Iron Works 
in Columbus, Ga. 

Mr. and Mrs, Thomas D. Fuqua, Bar- 
bour County, have been named out- 
standing young farm family of the year 
in Alabama by the Alabama Farm 
Bureau. 

Born: A daughter, Stephanie Leigh, 
to Mr. and Mrs, John C. Sawyer, Jr., 
Birmingham, on October 19. She joins 
big brother, John III, 2. Mr. Sawyer 
is employed by U. S. Steel in the manu- 
facturing operations program ... A 
son, Kenneth Wayne, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Melvin Wayne Floyd of St. Augustine, 
Fla., on May 22, He joins sister, Kim- 
berly Anne, 2% ,.. A son, John Eric, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas D. Canerday, 
Auburn, on Oct. 13... A son, Samuel 
Means, to Mr. and Mrs, Quillian E. 
Boney (Betty Jane Pate ’62), on Aug. 
3... A son, Lawrence Craig, to Mr. 
and Mrs. L. B. Fitzmorris (Ann Joiner) 
of Ft. Knox, Ky., on Oct. 4... A son, 
William Oliver, to Mr. and Mrs. Donald 


a. 
OS ASOD 


. award of 
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Oliver Hill (Caroline Keller 61), De- 
catur, on Sept. 28 . A son, Brian 
Edward, to Capt. and Mrs. Joseph Jacob- 
son, (Suzanne Funchess ’61), Bamberg, 
Germany, on Sept. 29. 

Married: Carolyn Beth Geimen, Los 
Altos, Calif., to Donald Ray Smith on 
Sept. 2, at the Stanford University Me- 
morial Church. Mr. Smith is a candi- 
date for his Ph.D. in mathematics at 
Stanford University. 


1962 


John Morgan has completed a tour of 
military duty in Germany and is as- 
sociated with his father in the seed and 
feed business in Montgomery, 

Mrs. Betty Brown, librarian of the 
Ozark Junior High School, won an 
$3,000 for her school from 
the 3M Company, St. Paul, Minn., by 
telling them how the school and pupils 
would benefit from visual equipment. 

Michael R. Barrett is an insurance ad- 
juster for Crawford and Co, in Newport 
News, Va. He would like to hear from 
any of his classmates. 


(Continued on page 14) 


Letter From Shug 


Dear Alumni: We are feeling real 
good here at Auburn after the victory 
over the University of Georgia. We 
further feel that it was undoubtedly the 
best game we have played all season. 
All of the frustrations and injuries that 
have occurred this year are behind us, 
our spirit is excellent; as a matter of 
fact, growing at the 
moment, and we are 
looking forward to 
our game with the 
Number One or Two 
Team in the Nation 
—Alabama. 

From me on down 
to the least member 
of the squad, we are 
determined, enthu- 
siastic and feel that 
we have an excellent 
chance to make 
amends for some of the things that 
have happened this year. Usually at 
this time of the year it is a hard 
fight to keep on an even keel; however, 
at this time our spirit and morale is 
growing, and Auburn is definitely a 
team on the upward swing. 

Tom Bryan and Joe Campbell are 
doing a fine job quarterbacking in 
place of Jimmy Sidle, and although I 
never had the opportunity to see Bron- 
ko Nagurski run, I am sure that Tucker 
Frederickson could run right along Be- 
side him. This boy is the greatest all- 
around football player that I have seen 
in thirty-two years of coaching. 

We are not the least bit intimidated 
by Alabama’s National rating, and you 
can rest assured that we will go to Bir- 
mingham with only one thought in 
mind and this is to win, 

Thanks for all your interest and help 
and with best regards to you all, I re- 
main 


Coach Jordan 


Sincerely 
SHuG 
November 17, 1964 


Auburn 3-Georgia Tech 7 


Auburn allowed Georgia Tech only 
one first down while amassing over 200 
yards total offense in the first half but 
managed only three points and fell 
victim to. the Jackets late surge. 

The Tigers threatened seriously on 
two other occasions in the first half 
and time ran out with the ball on the 
three inch line. Tucker Frederickson 
had taken a pass from Joe Campbell 


WAR EAGLE IV AND MISS HOMECOMING—Kit Wheeler from Montgomery. 


at the five and was tackled with 14 
seconds left in the half. 

But before the officials could get the 
ball down, time ran out and Auburn 
wasn’t able to get a play off, even 
though it was lined up and ready for 
play. 

Sophomore Campbell led most of 
Auburn’s offensive efforts and made 
three big third down plays in the drive 
which led to the field goal. In all, 
Campbell gained 54 yards rushing on 
seven carries against Tech. 

Tech moved 80 yards for its touch+ 
down in the fourth quarter. Quarter- 
back Jerry Priestley completed four of 
four passes along the way, including a 
six-yarder for the TD. 


* * * 


Auburn 14-Southern Miss. 7 


Southern Mississippi bombed Auburn 
for a 7l-yard touchdown in the first 
quarter and held a 7-2 halftime lead. 
Auburn’s two points came on a safety 
when Mike Helms blocked a punt that 
went out of the end zone. 

Sophomore Joe Campbell engineered 
the first touchdown drive, with Doc 
Griffith scoring from the 18-yard line 
on a draw play. Griffith also scored the 
second touchdown on a two-yard run, 
after Campbell had passed and run the 
team to the goal line. 

Griffith finished the day as the 
game’s leading rusher with 48 yards. 

Auburn’s defense held Southern to 
six first downs and 51 yards rushing. 

Sophomore end Scotty Long caught 
three passes for 45 yards, including two 
which helped set up the touchdowns. 


“ * x 


Auburn 0-Florida 14 


Although Auburn held Florida to 
only two first downs in the first half, 
it gave up 14 points and was never 
able to penetrate the Gator end zone. 

The first Florida touchdown came on 
a five-yard run by Steve Spurrier after 
Florida had intercepted a pitch out at 
the Tiger 29 yard line. A pass inter- 
ference play in the end zone on fourth 
down gave the Gators a first down on 
the one to set up the touchdown. 

The second TD came on an 84 yard 
return of an intercepted pass by Dick 
Kirk. 

Auburn allowed the Gators only five 
first downs (two of them by penalty) 
and 104 yards total offense. 


Auburn 12-Miss. State 3 


Auburn went to the two-platoon sys- 
tem for the first time this season 
against Mississippi State and scored its 
first touchdown against an SEC team 
in beating the Bulldogs. 

Sophomore quarterback Tom Bryan 
from Hartford was named the game’s 
Outstanding Player by the press and 
radio men covering the game. Bryan 
gained 88 yards on 19 carries and com- 
pleted four of eight passes for 46 more 
yards. 

He sat up the Tiger touchdown with 
a 34-yard run to the State one and 
then sneaked it over for the go ahead 
points. Junior tailback Don Lewis kick- 
ed field goals of 43 and 26 yards but 
missed the PAT attempt. 

The Tigers made a great goal line 
Stand in stopping the visitors on four 
tries from the seven yard line. On third. 
and two Tucker Frederickson came up 
from safety to stop Hoyle Granger for 
a five yard loss. Then on fourth down 
end Ronnie Baynes nailed quarterback 
Don Edwards for a 10-yard loss. 

Auburn piled up 300 yards total of- 


fense. 
* Eo aa 


Auburn 14-Georgia 7 


Auburn evened the Deep South’s 
oldest football series by handing the 
visiting Bulldogs a 14-7 defeat. The 
two teams now stand 31-31-6 in the 
68-game series. 

Auburn scored the first time it had 
the ball, moving 61 yards in four scrim- 
mage plays. Joe Campbell ran 17 yards 
around end for one first down and 
fullback Tucker Frederickson scored 
on a 24-yard burst up the middle. 

Auburn’s second touchdown came on 
a five yard run by Tom Bryan, ending 
an 82-yard TD march. Big plays along 
the way were 13 and 22 yard runs by 
Frederickson and a clutch seven yard 
pass from Bryan to end Bucky Waid. 

Don Lewis kicked both PATs. 

Auburn only allowed Georgia ‘to 
cross the midfield stripe once under 
its own power. The Bulldogs completed 
a tackle eligible pass for 40-yards to 
the Tiger 17. 

After Georgia had picked up a first 
down at Auburn’s seven, the Tigers 
held them to only four yards in four 
downs and took over on the three. 

However, two plays later Georgia 
linebacker Joel Darden took the ball 
away from Bryan on the two and 
Georgia scored three plays later. 


Fil ti es aa 
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TWO TRUSTEES DEMONSTRATE “WAR EAGLE” YELL—When three Auburn 
trustees got together at the annual Homecoming barbecue at Dairyland the senior 
and junior members of the trio teamed up to show the ‘‘middle-man” how to 
yell “War Eagle” with proper gusto. Shown above during the demonstration 


(1. to r.) are Mrs. Hortense Collier, John William Pace, III, *46 of Mobile, Mrs. 
Betty Pace, Redus Collier ’27 of Decatur, and R. C. Bamberg, Jr., 40 of Uniontown, 


MEMBERS OF THE CLASS OF ’39 REMINISCE—One of the many groups of 
"39ers gathering to talk over old times at the Homecoming alumni barbecue in 
their honor was the quartet above. Left to right are Bill Nichols ’39, Cliff 
Williams ’39, Shelton Pinion "39, and E. A. (Red) Childers ’39. (A Les King Photo.) 


AN ALUMNI HUDDLE—C. C. (Jack) Owen °39 of Montgomery, president of 
the Alabama Public Service Commission; William Howard Donovan, Jr., °43, 
manager of the Opelika office of Alabama Gas Corp.; and Richard Puryear 
"39 of Birmingham, president of Alabama Gas Corp., huddle at the alumni 
Homecoming barbecue at Dairyland Farms to map their strategy for beating State. 


14 
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ALUMNI WIVES AND AN ALUMNUS—Just as enthusiastic in their support 
Auburn as their husbands are many alumni wives who never came to sch 
here. A trio of these are shown above in animated conversation with an alumn 
Left to right (excluding the Unidentified alumnus at the extereme left) ar: 


W. A. Swan, W. A. Swan 


"15 of Pensacola, Fla., Mrs. Jerry Fowler of M: 


Ga., and Mrs. Roy Sewell of Atlanta, Ga. (Homecoming Photo by Les K 
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Donald C. Sharretts is working with 
E. I. DuPont de 
Waynesboro, Va. He and his 
Cristina Washington '64 have a daughter 
Catherine Ann. 

Born: A daughter, Rachel Ann, to Lt, 
and Mrs. Wiljiam H. Phillips (Anne 
Winston ’64), on Oct. 10, in Biloxi, Miss. 
... A daughter, Meridith Leigh, to Mr. 
and Mrs. James E. McGlow (Jane Boss 
’62) of Eau Gallie, Fla., on June 28... 
A son, Jason Todd, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallace G. Keltner (Margaret Morris 
64), Auburn, on Sept. 14... A daughter, 
Jennifer Dawn, to Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 
H. Nix of Auburn on Sept. 22.,..A 
daughter, Janet Elizabeth, to Mr. and 
Mrs, Edward H. Givhan, Jr., on Sept. 24. 

Married: Sybil Thomas to Lt. Joe 
William Richardson at Darlington, S.C, 
on Oct, 10. Lt. Richardson is a signal 
corps officer at Ft. Bragg, N. C. 

John M. Rampy was recently sworn 
in as a regular Air Force Officer. 
He is assigned to the 
University of Ten- 
nessee Space _ Insti- 
tute near Tullahoma, 
Tenn. to do graduate 
work in Aerospace 
Engineering. 

Ralph R. Jones, Jr., 
is resident biologist 
at the University of 
Delaware’s Bayside 
Laboratory. He is 
married to Diana 
Dilworth ’61. 

Bob L. Marsh received an M.S. degree 
in Electrical Engineering from Georgia 
Tech in Sept., and is employed with the 
Radiation Service Company, Melbourne. 
Fla., as a senior engineer, 

Jerry Maxwell is a sales engineer for 
Gulf Oil Co. in Orlando, Fla. 


1963 


George Lamar Beck, Jr., has been 
elected president of Sigma Delta Kappa 
Law fraternity at the University of 
Alabama, He is married to Gene Culver 
62 who is employed in the art depart- 
ment of Gulf States Paper Company 

1/Lt. Jack N. Parrish is a mainten- 
ance engineer at Vandenberg AFB, Calif. 

2/Lt. Robert H. Waddle has entered 
U. S. Air Force navigator training at 
James Connally AFB, Tex. 

Dewees Crockett is in partnership 
with his father in Leighton, 

Frank Thrailkill is a horticulturist in 
Atlanta. 

Marie Morales Cooney is an instructor 


in secondary education at Auburn Uni- 
versity. 


Nemours, Inc., in 
wife, 


oF 


John M. Rampy 


Walter G. Hardy is teachin 
at Columbus High School, Colur 

Ellis Lee Hayes, is territorial 
of the Alabama and Wester 
district of the James Lees and 
He and his wife, Kathryn Perd 62 
live in Birmingham, 

James L. Courson, Ill, is a 1 } 
engineer with Brown Boveri ( 
Baden, Switzerland. He is mar to 
Brenda Mathison ’66. 


W. Dexter Brooks is working for the 
Patent Office in Washington, D, ¢ 
2/Lt. Perrin C. Bryant ha een 


awarded his silver 
wings upon gradua- 
tion from U. S. Air 
Force navigator 
training at James 
Connally AFB, Tex. 

James L. Abbott is 
associate mechanical 
engineer at the 
Gorge power plant 
in Akron, Ohio, for 
the Ohio Edison Co. 

James E. Duke, 
Jr., is enrolled - at 
Drew University and 
is part-time assistant minister in Com- 


munity Methodist Church, Kenilworth, 
N. J, 

Born: A son, Donald W., III Mr, 
and Mrs. Donald W. David Viadelon 
Murfee 62) on Sept. 1 in Ft. BI! lex, 

A son, Alan Lyn. to Mr. and M1 
James W. Hooie of Auburn on Sept. 24 
A daughter, Phylli to Dr. and 
Mrs. David R. Sidie of Mob She 
joins Risa, 5, and Leigh. 3. D Sidel 
has opened Springhill Animal Hospital 
in Mobile ....A son, Mark David, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Russell of 
Bellflower, Calif., on Sept. 9 A son, 
Claude Sims, IT. to Mr. and Mrs. Lionel 
Dudley Lawson (Sherry Lee G1 65 
on Oct. 2. 
Married: Martha Woods | Gienn 


David Peake on Oct. 10 in Dothal 
Jeanette Comer to William Frederick 
Bernhardt, Ii, on Nov. 21 . vliss 
Judith Ann Norton to George Merrell 
Scott on Oct. 19 in Ft. Walto + 
Doris Anne Finney to William O. Levie 
(Continued on page 15) 


1923 Glomerata Wanted 


Miss Elizabeth Davis of 1538 Eighth 
Avenue, West. Birmingham 4, Ala- 
bama, very much desires to acquire 4 
copy of the 1923 Glomerata. Anyone 
having an unused copy is requested to 
contact her at the address given above: 
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Five Placed In Southeastern Exhibit— 


Alumni Designs Among Best Of *64 


By KAYE LOVVORN ’64 


Five Auburn alumni have works included in an exhibit of the most 
outstanding graphic communications designed and drawn in the South- 


east during 1964, 


by the Atlanta Art Directors Club. was 
first hown at the Festival Arts in 
Jacksonville, Fla. The exhibition: came 
to Auburn for display in Smith Hal] 
f } 6 after being shown 
birmingham, Richmond, Augusta, 

é e Auburn alumni 

he aspects of graphic 

LJ s range from a tele- 

. } i 1OWiNn Auburn’s 
R J and son of the 

A I team to a gold and 
record album cover. The place- 

de ‘d and drawn by Ted Mor- 

ton ‘56, art director, and Ralph Mark 
, artis was done for Southern Bell 
leiepnone Co, in Birmingham. The re- 
album cover was designed by 
Jerry E. Ross ’57 for the Baptist Sun- 
cay School Board in Nashville. John 


Baeder ’6] Tab and Sprite 
advertisements for Fanta Beverage Co., 
Atlanta, and a stationery box cover for 
Montag, Atlanta. In an example of in- 
stitutional publicity, Bill Stevens ’58 
used typography and symbolic imagery 
3rown Engineering 


designed 


in his design for 
Co., Huntsville. 
On a signboard explaining the ex- 
hibition, Howard A. Kieldsen, presi- 
dent of the Art Directors Club of At- 
lanta, wrote: “Graphic design encom- 
passes all forms of visual communi- 
cations. Television, newspapers, maga- 
zines, periodicals, posters, displays, 
movies, slides, film strips, industrial 
design, interior design, architectural 
design, fashion design, books and pack- 
aging are but a few of the forms in 
which it may be utilized.” 
Maltby Sykes of the Art 
Department believes that the South- 
eastern Art Directors Exhibition and 
the participation of Auburn alumni is 
important for two reasons. First, extra- 
ordinary skills and abilities are re- 
quired of the graphic artist whose goal 
is to inform the public by his art rather 
than transmit his personal emotions 
and ideas. Since he must be able to 
comprehend the idea of another person 
and to create an image which will 
communicate this idea to the general 
public, he must be highly skilled ver- 
bally. In “designing each communica- 
tion he has to employ either planned 
photography, typographical layout, let- 
tering, printing, or all of these, in 
addition to the basic art principles. 


Professor 


The second reason is the growing 
importance of graphic art in the South- 
east. The South has long been a print- 


ing centet because of its water, paper, 
and labor resources but the large ad- 
vertising firms maintained their edi- 
torial offices in Chicago or New York. 
Now newly-opened branch offices of 
such firms are employing Auburn 
graduates in Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Knoxville, Miami, Richmond, and other 
Southeastern cities. 

The packaging industry is moving to 
the South because of the same re- 
sources originally drew the 
printing and at the same time there 
increase in businesses 
which demand _ institutional publicity. 
Institutional publicity is an effort to 
keep good will by keeping the public 
informed; An example of this type of 
graphic art is a booklet put out by an 
engineering firm telling Huntsville 
residents why rocket tests rattle their 
Windows, 

Because of the broad background 
needed by the graphic artist and the 
&rowing importance of this art in the 
Southeastern area, the Auburn art de- 
partment prepares students for graphic 
work in the Visual Arts curriculum by 


which 


has been an 
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This Southeastern Art Directors Exhibition, sponsored 


including courses in drawing for re- 
production, lettering. 
layout, painting, 


typographical 
printmaking, and il- 
well as the basic art 


LUStYration as 
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on Oct. 31 in Scottsboro Wanda 
Faye Carter to Miles Franklin Thrailkill 
on Sept. 25 in Montgomery . Rachel 


Ann Higginbotham to James Wayne 
Turner on Oct. 4 in Scottsboro 

Becky Rose to Joel Buchanan on Oct. 3 
in Montgomery Naomi Elizabeth 


Robbins to James Everette Wright on 
Oct. 10 in Clanton Miss Barbara 
Ann Rawls to Bill Thaxton on Aug. 22 
in Andalusia. Barbara Ann is teaching 
first grade at Church Street School in 
Andalusia. 


1964 


Timothy David Klopfenstein is at- 
tending Naval Officer Candidate School, 
Newport, R. I. 

Jill Rosenau is teaching at Roosevelt 
High School in Atlanta, Ga. 

Russell McWhorter Cunningham, III, 
is in basic training at Lackland A.F.B., 
Tex. 

Charles Louis Dart is a pharmacist 
with Albright and Wood, Inc. in Mobile. 

Holbert L. Hale, Jr., is employed by 
Chemstrand Corp. in Decatur. He is a 
fiber quality engineer. He and his wife 
Fay have a five month old daughter, 
Mona Fay. 

Larry K. Israel is an electronics en- 
gineer with ‘the U.S. Government. at 
Robins A.F.B., Warner Robins, Ga. 


MEMBERS OF AUBURN’S CHAMPIONSHIP | TEAMS OF 
1913 AND 1914 were guests of Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Love- 
"13, and Mr. and Mrs. Otto Seyforth, 
17 men 
with these teams (for whom the alumni office had current 
11 were present for a memorable evening of fel- 
The 1913 team scored 224 points 


lace, 
in Auburn on Homecoming eve. Of 
addresses), 
lowship and reminiscences. 


and yielded but 13 in downing eight opponents; 
team scored 193 and yielded none in nine 
only a scoreless tie with Georgia to prevent a perfect season. 
“Rabbit” Harris, 
guest and a star of the champions of 1908; W. E. “Ted” 


Seated from left to right: B. E. 
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AN EFFECTIVE DESIGN—A television placecard by Ted Morton ’56 and Ralph 


Mark ’58 is one of five Auburn alumni 
Art Directors Exhibition of the best graphic art of 1964. 


Charles H. Birkby is a 
Philadelphia Divinity 
delphia, Pa. 

Harvey P. Johnston is a physical edu- 
cation teacher and “B” team coach at 
Baldwin Jr. High School in Moéntgom- 
ery. His wife is the former Patricia 
Harris ’66. 

David Ernest ©pencer is an insurance 
adjuster for Georgia Adjustment Co. 
in Columbus, Ga. His wife is the former 
Nancy Middleton. 

E. Morgan Looney is employed by 
Sears & Roebuck Co. in Gadsden, where 
he is a management traineé, 

Thomas Kidd Davis, III, is an assist- 
ant purchasing agent .with Davis-Dyar 
Supply Co. in Opelika. His wife is 
the former Patricia Young. — 

Russell Walter Lonsdale is a sales- 
man for the Chilean Nitrate Corp. in 
Montgomery, 


student at 
School, in Phila- 


designs selected for the Southeastern 
Sande story at aes dett. 


’ 
’ 


: 


Carol Ann Lovell is employed in the 
St. Clair County High School in Oden+ 
ville as a first grade teacher. 

Dr. Gerald S. Leischuck is a researkh 
associate in the office of Institutional 
Research with Auburn University. | 

H. Wayne White is a residential sales 


engineer with Alabama Power Co. ih 
Mobile. 
Charles D. Sparks is a-sales engineer 


with the Continental Conveyor and 
Equipment Co, in Winfield. “| 
Caroline Jackson is a graduate stub 
dent in English at Auburn University. 
Joseph A. Miller is an accountant 
with General Motors in Doraville, Ga. 
Peggy Jo Sanders is employed by the 
Lanett City Schools as a business teach 
er. 
Kreshel J. Mallory is a pharmacist 
with M. J. Newberry City Drug Co. - 
Apcalesthy 


* ie, 


Arniciills "14, 
fullback; 
14, at a dinner 
associated 


the 1914 
games and had 


“Doc” 


"09, special 
distinguished 


“Siaobace Franklin A. 
Kirk Newell, ’12, 
Standing: Ernest Adkins, ’14, halfback; Eugene Mason Lindsey, 
14, fullback; Charles W. 


Penton, ’09, 
attend were Monroe S. Essingler, 
and Thomas G. Wingo, 


themselves 


. 
. 
8 
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Hart, ’15, 
halfback and 


halfback- 
captain, 1913, 


Culpepper, °14, tackle; Richard I, 


Kearley, ’14, end-halfback; John “Boozer” Pitts, ’12, center; 
Jonathan Lovelace, ’13, manager. Also present but not 
pictured were Mr. Seyforth, assistant manager, and G. W, 


coach. ‘Members unable “to 
14, C.'S. Noble, ’14, Fines 
13. These gridiron champions have 


assistant 


in a variety of professions, 


1S 


He 
Hy 
|| 


_ Theodore J. Hiley is a foreman trai- 
Nee with &: I. Dupont at Kinston, N. C. 


Jimmy Wayne McKinnon is self-em- 
ployed as the Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge 
dealer at Clanton. 

Melvin Clay Mayo, Jr., is a junior en- 
gineer with Space Craft, Inc., in Hunts- 
ville. 

William Pitt Rodgers is a field repre- 
sentative with Atlas Finance. Co. in 
Mobile. 


Charles M. Mount was enrolled at 
the Escole Beaux Art-Palais Fontaine- 
bleau in Fontainebleau, France, during 
the summer and toured Europe in 
September before returning to the 
States. BP. 

Gayie L. Armistead is a secretary 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Juergen Haukoh! will enter Graduate 
€chool in mechanical engineering at the 
University of Alabama this month. 

Charles S: Cannon is an accountant 
with Richmond McClintock, CPA, in 
Dothan. He and Mrs, Cannon have a 
year-old daughter, Suzanne. 

Harry G, Craft,  Jr., is an electrical 
engineer at the Marshall Space Flight 
Center in Huntsville. 

Dr. Gerald H. Lowry is a veterinarian 

in Louisville, Ky. He and his wife 
Mary Jane have three children, Kevin, 
4; Beth, 2;,and Alison, 1. 
‘ William S. Johnson, Jr., is a junior 
civil engineer with the State of Cali- 
fornia Division of Bay Toll Crossings in 
San Francisco. 

Mary Ethel Palmer teaches English 
at Baldwin. County High School at Bay 
Minette. 

William Lucas is teaching biology and 
coaching at Columbus (Ga.) High 
School. rye? 
} Frank J. D’Agostino is line coach at 
the University of Tampa. 

Wiley Rex Stuckey is a junior en- 
gineer with the Southern Railway Sys- 
tem in Atlanta, Ga. 

Alvin L. Sanders, I11, is employed by 
Davison-Paxon Co; in Atlanta, Ga, 

Permelia Ann Lott teaches seventh 
grade mathematics at Warrington Junior 
High School in Pensacola, Fla. 

Mrs, Ruenette Bullington. Gilbert is 
director of the kindergarten for Moffat 
Road Baptist Church in Mobile. She 
and her husband, Grady H. Gilbert ’63, 
have a two-year-old daughter, Sharon. 

Mary Ruth Kelley is teaching at 

Longan Elementary School in Kansas 
City, Mo. 
' William Grady Durn is a soil con- 
servationist with the Soil Conservation 
Service at Moulton. He and his wife 
have two children, Brenda Faye and 
Gary. 

Julian Wayne Boggs is a salesman 
with Modern Trailer Sales & Park in 
Montgomery. 

Robert O, Willis is a junior engineer 
with Brown Engineering in Huntsville. 

Mrs, Edna Bailey Whitehead is teach- 
ing at Fulton High School in Atlanta, 


Ga. 


Dr. Jonn Emmett Smith is practicing 
veterinary medicine in Lake Wales, Fla. 

Dr, Luel P. Overstreet is practicing 
veterinary medicine in Henderson, Ky. 

Phyllis Norton is supervisor of ele- 
mentary music with the Auburn City 
Schools. 

Eugene H, Cook is a salesman with 
U. S. Plywood Co. in Atlanta, Ga. 

Louis Cary Phillips is a quality con- 
trol engineer with Chemstrand Co. in 
Pensacola, Fla. 

2/Lt. Larry L. Ledbetter recently en- 
tered U. S. Air Forée pilot training at 
Webb AFB, Tex. 

Doris Lanelle Layton is a secretary 
with Southeastern Safety Appliances, 
Inc., in Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs, Janice Kennedy Moore is teach- 
ing general business at Central High 
School in Phenix City. 

Karen Landrum is a graduate assist- 
ant at Ohio University in Athens. 

Katherine Callaway Stringer is teach- 
ing elementary art in Atlanta, Ga. 

R. Wayne Williams is a teacher and 
coach for Brandon High School §in 
Brandon, Fla. 


Mrs. Anita Rogers Bennett is employ- 
ed“by Quitman County Board of Educa- 
tion as a- fourth. grade teacher in 
Georgetown, Ga. She and her husband 
have three children, Charles 9, Billy 
8, and Leigh Anne 6. 

Gail Pearce, is a teacher at Sylvan 
Hills Elementary School in Atlanta. 


Harvey G. Jones, Jr., is an artist for 
Gulf States Paper Corp. in Tuscaloosa. 


Sol M, Rocklin is in graduate school 
at Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 

Emalyn C, Leathers is a private sec- 
retary in Atlanta. 

Mrs. Sara Mayers Griggs received her 
Master of Education degree from Au- 
burn University in August and is now 
living in Vancouver, Wash. 

Anthony J. Borrell, Jr. is an office 
engineer for Allen M. Campbell Co. Inc. 
in Key West, Fla. 

Alice E. Moss is a public welfare 
worker with Fulton County Family & 
Children’s Services in Atlanta. 

Herbert John €mith, Jr., is a veteri- 
narian in Slidell, La. He will enter the 
Army in January 1965. He and his wife, 
Mary Gayle, have a 16 month old son, 
Scott. 

Thomas Edward Tartt is an industrial 
engineer with Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. in Pisgah Forest, N. C. 

Robert Parker is working for his 
Master’s degree in forestry at Auburn. 

Bobby S. McCuilars is a programmer 
with Cabin Craft Carpet Co. in Dalton, 
Ga. His residence is in Sylacauga. His 
wife is the former Judy Duke ’64. 

Marjorie Dianne Strickland is a teach- 
er with Orange County Board of Edu- 
cation in Orlando, Fla. 

William €. Shelton is an accountant 
with Redstone Arsenal. . He and -his 
wife, Avonne, have a six week old 
daughter, Jenny “Leah. 

Jack G. Kitchens, Jr., is a salesman 
for Kitchens Motor fales in Roanoke. 

David Martin Funderburk is a teach- 
er at Chavata High School in Seale. 

Richard H. Workman is a systems en- 
gineer trainee for 1.B.M. in New Or- 
leans, La. 

Carolyn Brown is a third grade teach- 
er at Lockheed Elementary School in 
Marietta, Ga. 

Ens. George DO. Outlaw is stationed 
with the U. S. Navy in New York. 

Thomas L. McVey is an engineer for 
Southern Railway System: in Aflanta. 


AUBURN UNION’S SANTA CLAUS—Jackie Smith from Atlanta, Georgia. 


Alison Jones is employed by Liberty 
Mutual Insurance in Boston, Mass. as a 
risks analyst. 

Mrs. Julia Allred Little teaches busi- 
ness subjects at Pike County High School 
in Brundidge. She and her husband have 
three grown children, 

2/Lt. Roy R. Biggers, Jr., is in train- 
ing at Quantico, Va. with the Marine 
Corps. 

Clifton Mann, III, is farming in Cross 
Roads. His wife is the former Margaret 
Bufford ’66. 

John D. Norman Jr. is a project en- 
gineer with Ampex Corp. in Opelika. 
His wife is the former Jackie Jackson 
62, They have a‘two year old son, 
Daniel Andrew. 

Jack C. DeLoney is a staff artist for 
Methodist Publishing House in Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Mrs. Sue Hallman Bynum is a case 
worker for the State of Alabama in the 
Pensions & Security Dept. in Cullman, 

Sylvia Ann Lynn is a teacher with the 
Tallapoosa County Board of Educa- 
tion in Camp Hill. 

Thomas Reynolds Dixon is in gradu- 
ate school at Auburn University where 
he is working on his Master’s in in- 
dustrial arts. 

Jerre R. Glover is chief estimator with 
Atmore Builders in Atmore. 

Jess Willard King is an industrial 
sales engineer for Georgia Power Co. 
in Rome, Ga, 

John L. Crim is a field engineer for 
Westinghouse Electric in Atlanta. 

Ronald W. Hoxie is employed by Red. 
man Industries, Inc. in Americus, Ga. 

Sidney M. Bufkin is a materials en- 
gineer for the U. S. Air Force at Brook- 
ley AFB. 

Charles W. Brock is an engineer for 
Ampex Corp. in Opelika. He and his 
wife, Judy, have a four year old daught- 
er, Cathy, 

Mrs. Carter Maxwell Koart is a libra- 
rian for Columbus Junior High School 
in Columbus, Ga. She and her husband, 
Virgil ’60, have a son Raymond, 17. 

Mrs. Joan Carraway Williams is a 
secretary to Dean Roger Allen in the 
School of Science and Literature at Au- 
burn. 

Earl Wilson Coulter is a science and 
math teacher with the Alex City School 
Board, He and his wife, Sandra, have 
two children. 


William John Smith is a law student 
at Tulane University in New Orleans. 


James Wesley Marsh, II!, is an en- 
gineer for Alabama Power Go. in Tusca- 
loosa. 

Jimmy Ray New is a music instructor 
with Randolph County Board of Educa- 
tion. 


Mary Nell Hearn is a second grade 
teacher at Central Elementary School 
in Talladega. 

Arne W. Gaither is an intern in medi- 
eal technology at Clinical Laboratories 
at the University of Alabama Medical 
Center. 

2/Lt. Michael J. Thornell is now ser- 
ving with the U. S. Air Force at Brooks 
A.F.B., Texas, His wife is the former 
Kathryn Wesson ’65. 

Cowan P. Watson is an estimator for 
Alabama Electrical Construction Co. 

Jerry F. Smith is attending graduate 
school at Livingston State College. 

Thomas Eugene Crocker is a teacher 
and coach in Hogansville, Ga. He and 
his wife, Jean, have two children, Carol 
and Carla. 

PFC, Guy W. McCown Jr. is now 
serving with the U. S. Army. 

Robert Calvin Bottoms is a pharmacist 
in Dothan. 

2/Lt. Kells Kaye Ellenburg is serving 
with the U. S. Army in Fort Riley, Kan. 
His wife is the former Gail Candler 
64. She is teaching at St. Xavier School 
near the base, 

Mrs. Sue Helms Johnston is a teacher 
in junior high school in Brundidge. She 
and her husband have three grown 
children. 

2/Lt. Augustus K. Clements, I11, is at- 
tending the officers basic course at Ft. 
Sill, Okla. with the U. S. Army. His 
wife is the former Marianne Penton ’66, 

Stephen A. McMillan is a salesman for 
Pope & Quint in Mobile. His wife 
is the former April McDade ’65. 

Verren Wilson Lee is a teacher in 
Hayneville High School in Hayneville. 

Rebecca Ann Hardy is a vocal music 
teacher at Arnold Junior High School : 
in Columbus, Ga. 

Buddy Davidson has been named Pub- 
lic Information Director and Assistant 
Publicity Director in the Athletic De- 
partment of Auburn University. 

Lynn Stalnaker is a student at the 
University of Cincinnati College of Mu- 
sic. He is working toward his Maste: 
degree in applied music. 

Donald R. Duncan is a management 
trainee with Sears Roebuck & Co. in 
Pensacola, Fla. 

“Helen Annette Bonner is a business 
teacher at Lanett High School in Lanett. 

Donald Edward Arnett is an electrical 
engineer for Florida Power & Light Co. 
in Melbourne, Fla. His wife is the 
former Alice Anne Sasser. 

Elizabeth Anne Greene is a second 
grade teacher in Ft. Walton Beach, Fla. 

Jerry Lee Williams is an associate 


engineer for International Paper Co. in 
Moss Point, Miss. 
Born: A daughter, Susan Carol, to Mr. 


& Mrs. Douglas M, Stoker of Opelika on 
Oct. 2. A son, James Scott, to Mr. 
& Mrs. Bobby J. Brown of Auburn on 
Oct. 9. . .a daughter, Kim Ingrid, to Mr. 
& Mrs. Gus Nordgren (Rose Battle '64) 
of Huntsville on May 9. 

Married: Amelia Irvin Smith to 
Arthur Virgil Moore in Camden on 
Sept. 6 Elizabeth Rose Sheets to 
Patrick Gardner Singleton in Leeds on 
Sept. 12 ... Nelda Therese Rushton to 
Jerome Robertson in Ramer on Aug. 27 

. Wanda Jo Waddell to Joseph An- 
Thony Miller in Bessemer on Aug. 29 
. + Nina Elizabeth Southard to Gerald 
Clinton White in Birmingham on Sept. 
12... Charlotte Patterson Keller to 
Dr. Charles Herman Frith in Birming- 
ham on Sept. 20... Linda Sue Word to 
Larry Floyd Brown on Sept. 5. They 
are living in Albertville. 

Married: Jane Hill to James Hitch- 
cock, Ill, in Sasser, Ga. on Aug. 29. 
They will make their home in Montgom- 
ery ... Jeannie Daniel to Ens, James F. 
Byrne in Birmingham on Nov. 21, They 
are living in Athens, Ga. where Ens, 
Byrne is stationed with the Navy. 


